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HIS title must remind us of a little rhyme which 
we can still repeat from a memory born of 
ldhood: 

“Star light, star bright, 

First star I see tonight; 

Wish I may, wish I might, 

Have the wish I wish tonight.” 


No one, so far as I have been able to discover, 
yws who wrote that little poem. A reference 
‘arian said, “I find it quoted everywhere, in 
‘ty or forty places, but always credited to an 
tnown author. It appears that I cannot help 
1.” And it was only then that I explained my 
uliar interest and my special satisfaction in this 
ct result. For I wanted to use the verse here to 
oress upon our minds the fact that human beings, 
ough centuries and ages, have regarded the stars 
'riendly and favorable in their auspices over life. 
ireover, their poetic invocation is, and has been, 
outreaching of man toward the majesty and 
uty of the universe in a manner which has been 
possession of all and the property of none. 

tt would have been easy to refer to the historical 
dence in this regard. The ancient Egyptians 
‘eloped the science of astronomy from their 
»rest in astrology. In several instances, they set 
ir pyramids so that, from the base of a telescope- 
: corridor of the royal tombs, they could look up 
a particular constellation to determine when 
ens would be best. We know, too, that the 
mans and Greeks had similar mterests, as had 
the early people of earth. And it is an interest 
ch we share, whenever we can make ourselves 
our eyes from the concerns of earth-grubbing to 
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Star Bright” 


Carl H. Olson 


see our true place in the great universe of life and 
light. 

Alfred Noyes, in Watchers of the Sky, represents 
William Herschel, the musician and astronomer, as 
lost in meditation while waiting to conduct his 
orchestra. Herschel, in the poem, reflects upon this 
theme and says: 


We, who are borne on one dark grain of dust 

Around one indistinguishable spark 

Of star-mist, lost in one lost feather of light, 

Can by the strength of our own thought ascend 

Through universe after universe; trace their growth 

Through boundless time, their glory, their decay; 

And, on the invisible road of law, more firm 

Than granite, range through all their length and 
breadth, 

Their height and depth, past, present and to come. 

Oh, holy night, deep night of stars, whose peace 

Descends upon the troubled mind like dew, 

Healing it with the sense of that pure reign 

Of constant law, enduring through all change; 

Shall I not, one day, after faithful years, 

Find that thy heavens are built on music too 

And hear once more above thy throbbing worlds 

This voice of all compassion, “Comfort ye” — 

Yes — “‘comfort ye my people,” saith your God. 


While none of us may be another Alfred Noyes, 
to set a poetic pattern of such style as these verses, 
yet every one of us shares in the spirit of the aspiring 
thought. It may be that we can only say, when the 
evening star appears before us in solitary splendor: 
“Star light, star bright, first star I see tonight...” 
It may be that we do this with an embarrassed 
laugh for being so unscientific. But I maintain 
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that it is a splendid, a glorious thing! Let me tell 
you why I think so. 

When religion was young, it had two phases, both 
of which.were. associated with the world of nature 
in which man dwelt. 

Primitive man lived in an iritimacy with nature 
which civilization has entirely lost. He had about 
him the creatures of jungle and forest, creatures 
which possessed a fierceness and strength which he 
feared and wished to tame. Out of this circum- 
stance, his religion tended to find ways and means 
for accomplishing this end. He bowed before images 
of the animals; he deified their kind; and he sought 
to identify himself with the totem or animal 


selected as the special god of his tribe. He developed 


an elaborate and often bloody ritual by which 
that which was feared could be appeased or, per- 
haps, mastered. Those who have studied this phase 
of religion have called it animism. 

But there was another intimacy which primitive 
man knew well. He met the entire force of nature 
in the open, taking rain upon a half-clothed body, 
interposing the frailest of roofs between himself and 
any storm. Because there was so thin a roof between 
him and the stars, he saw their lucent majesty 
undimmed when skies were clear. The seasons 
marked and demarked his life, the states of his own 
spirit reflecting their course. He took his food and 
drink directly from nature’s hands; and the benefi- 
cent forms of nature became his gods. With a 
child’s way of personifying anything in action, he 
peopled the heavens with deities and added the 
play of his own creative fancy to what he saw and 
shared. Here again, rituals were established and 
ceremonies were developed. Worship was conducted 
upon the hilltops or out in a ceremonial clearing 
where the sky could be seen in all its beauty. In 
this phase, those who have studied call the develop- 
ment naturism, as contrasted with animism. 

There has been a perennially conducted debate 
as to which of these forms of religion came first. 
But this is not our concern. The important thing 
is that, generally, as we follow the course of religion, 


animism becomes the dark religion of the under-_ 


world spirits, of secret rites and magical powers; 
while naturism becomes the bright religion of the 
sky gods, of aspiration and of joy. 

So, when we stand beneath the evening sky and 
call from the recesses of our minds the words of a 
childhood jingle, we are sharing in a process which 
comes from the childhood of our human race. We 
are responding to the inspiration and sharing in 
the joy of the heaven and earth in which we dwell. 
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In one of the issues of The Spectator, Joseph Addis 
published lines which express this response: 


The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

The spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim: 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, | 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
“The hand that made us is divine.” 


| 


| 


But what has all this to do with Christmas? 
hope that the question is rhetorical, requiring 
answer except to confirm for each of us that Ch 
mas is a time when poetry and joy, aspiration 
rejoicing, take rightful place in the forefront of 
thought and action. 

There was poetry in the hearts of those who wr 
the story of Christmas as it appears in the Bi 
The shepherds were abiding in the open f 
watching their flocks by night — and suddenl) 
multitude of the heavenly host was with the 
The wise men, journeying from the east, w 
guided by a star! Most of us regard these eleme 
as pure and beautiful poetry, not to be underste 
as literal events. But they symbolize, too, 
influence which was present in the divisions 
primitive religion. They are the symbols, that 
which mark the religion of Jesus as one of aspirat 
and joy. This is what makes Christmas what i 
in our hearts and minds, regardless of theologi 
inference. It is a time when all of us look up 3 
out, ceasing to peer in and down. It is a time wl 
religion, except for a negligible few, becomes broa 
and more inclusive than any sect or creed or c¢ 
or class. Most people will say “Merry Christm 
upon the slightest provocation. And that, I sai 
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glorious thing! 

If you and I could stand beneath the evening sky 
d know that our wish upon the first star would be 
ilized, for what would we wish? This is a serious 
estion, though hypothetical. What it means is 
is: just what is our fundamental reason for living? 
| what purpose are our lives dedicated? I’ve been 
der the star-studded sky on a mountain-top, and 
ve thought that I’d climbed rather close to the 
avens. I’ve been on the desert, where the sky 
mes down to meet the wayfarer. And on ship- 
ard, where one could look either up or down to 
: the stars far above or apparently just as far 
low in the water. No matter where, the question 
the same — in meaning, directness, possibility and 
cessity for answer! None of these circumstances 


iE DOOR IS NEVER LOCKED ON 
OLD SHESHEQUIN 


—— 


shone 


oa ara e> —— . 


fhe one hundred thirty year-old Universalist 
irch at Sheshequin, Pennsylvania, received con- 
srable attention during the recent state conven- 
1 of Pennsylvania Universalists on October 17, 
and 19. The old church is a landmark in North- 
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makes very much difference, except in setting the 
mood for the answer. And, in that connection, it 
may well be that the star upon the top of a Christ- 
mas tree will induce an even deeper response. 

The spirit of man holds within itself all the 
grandeur and majestic possibility which man can 
see in the universe about him. When, then, we wish 
upon a star, the urge should be within us to make 
that wish — and to make our lives — worthy of the 
greatest of which we are aware. Thus, when 
Christmas comes and we place the symbol of the 
star before us, let us respond to all that the star 
can mean — in kindness, in friendship, in under- 
standing, appreciation and love. And let us make 
our wish upon that star not just a wish, but a 
prayer of consecration. 


eastern Pennsylvania as well as a shrine for Uni- 
versalists and others. 

According to the records, ‘“The Old Church” at 
Sheshequin was built about 1822. Its architecture 
is that of the New England colonial churches. 
There are doors to the pews and it has the original 


high pulpit which is still used. The building has: 


always been kept in excellent repair, a few changes 


have been made, although the church still retains} 


its original features. 


At the one hundred thirtieth anniversary setwvicey ..-\; 
held during the recent state convention, a beautiful)->,,-; 
illustrated brochure was given each person iattend: . ++.) 
ing the service. On the front cover is an étching of.-/); 
the church which was made by Louis P! Gore}'of3o.. 
Sayre, Pennsylvania, a member of the church, ¢h,,~- 
whose ancestors assisted in building the church ahd;<}, » 


who supported it for years. 

The brochure contains interior views of: the 
church and excerpts from the old church records 
neatly composed and reproduced in the beautiful 
handwriting of Herbert Campbell of Athens, 
another member of the church. A history of the 
church from the formation of its original society 
about 1808 up to the present period is given. 

The church door is never locked. People from 
every state in the union visit the church every year 
and sign its guest book. Several Revolutionary 
soldiers are buried in the old cemetery which 
nearly surrounds the church. Several years ago, 
the ladies of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution placed a marker in front of the church 
honoring its place in American history. 

The Rev. Carl Henty Voss is pastor of “Old 
Sheshequin Church.” 

H., W. F. 
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IN their book of poems, 4 Book for Americans, 

Stephen and Rosemary Benét have a beautiful 
and memorable poem on Nancy Hanks, the mother 
of Abraham Lincoln. It gives an imaginary pic- 
ture of Lincoln’s mother in Heaven, eagerly asking 
new arrivals at the golden gates if they can give her 
any news of her boy. For Abraham Lincoln was 
just a baby when his mother died. She asks wist- 
fully, “Did he live? Did he grow strong? Did he 
learn to read? Did he go to town?” 

It makes a touching picture, to remember that 
Abraham Lincoln’s mother never knew what hap- 
pened to her boy. She never knew that he did 
grow strong, that he learned to read, and that he 
did go to town, to the Big Town, Washington D.C., 
at the most critical hour in its history. She never 
knew that her baby grew up. 

Christmas brings a rather close parallel to that. 
Christmas is the story of a baby. But the tragedy 
is that many people who celebrate Christmas never 
realize that the Baby grew up. In that respect they 
are like Nancy Hanks, the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Part of the eternal appeal of the Christmas story 
lies in the fact that it is the story of a baby. Yet 
in that fact also lies a danger. For multitudes of 
people gladly make a sentimental response to the 
infant Christ, but they shrink from making a moral 
response to the man, Christ Jesus. They miss the 
chief point in the Christmas story which is that the 
baby grew up into the Son of Man and the Son of 
God, who made a devastating challenger to a world 
of greed, of cruelty, and hard power. 

To treat Christmas only as the story of a baby, 
to sing about it in time-honored carols, to paint it, 
to celebrate it, and then fail to accept the challenge 
which Jesus, the full grown man, makes to our way 
of life, is vanity. 

So there has been a tragic short-circuiting of the 
impulses generated by the Christmas festival. The 
vicious sentimentalism, which finds a premature 
satisfaction in emotion itself, has prevented Christ- 
mas from becoming the force for individual genera- 
tion and for social transformation which it might 
be and ought to be. 
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The Ghvicines Baby Grew U; 


Halford E. Luccock 


deemer, who. was lifted up on a cross and draws 


} 
| 
| 


It is easy and very pleasant for people to ke 
Jesus in their thought as a baby. A mist com 
into the eye as they sing, 


““Away in a manger, - 


No crib for his bed”’. 


For a baby makes no ethical demands on life. — 
compels no deep disturbance of life. The candl 
the holly, the rich aroma of steamed plum puddin 
all these are delightful and involve no costly s 
examination. We can sing Christmas Carols wi 
out letting Jesus come into our lives to distu 
them. or to rearrange them in the discipleship 
Him who calls us to take up a cross and follow 

So there is need for stress.on the truth that t 
Baby at Bethlehem grew up. He grew up into 
Teacher, whose words are the only sure foundat 
for the world’s life. He grew up into the Prop 
who brought an unyielding challenge to the dé 
powers of this world. He grew up into the . 


men unto him. When Jesus is not dealt with as 
Master who claims undivided allegiance, the h h 
meaning of Christmas is gone. 

We can see the high meaning of Christmas 2 
large scale in the often quoted sneer of the pag 
minded French Prime Minister Clemenceau. | D 
ing the Peace Conference at Versailles in 1919, 
said of Woodrow Wilson (and we can almost see. 
disdainful curl of his lip as he said it), “He tall 
like Jesus Christ”. In that, of course, Clemenct 
meant that Mr. Wilson had talked like a fool. I 
about that Gerald Heard said keenly, “Ah, if 
only had!’ Exactly! If anyone at Versailles 
really talked convincingly like Jesus Christ, 
world would have been spared the long agony 
the depression, and the later _ slaughter of [ 
War II. 

Christmas in this year of 1952 comes at a tim 
which the very stones cry out for something m 
than pleasant sentimentalism. They cry out 
the leadership and the lordship of the Son of } 
and the Son of God. In this hour we need mak 
apology for bringing the claims of Him who has 
word of salvation to a world which desperately n 
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be saved. 
The two longest telegrams which were ever sent 
‘the United States offer a tremendous contrast 
lich pictures vividly and powerfully this need of 
2 word of Christ. 
The first telegram was sent in 1881. In that year 
e English revision of the New testament was pub- 
hed, the first new translation since The King 
mes Translation in 1611, just two hundred and 
venty years earlier. The new version was brought 
the United States by steamship. Two news- 
pers in Chicago, The Chicago Tribune and The 
icago Times, were eager to have the exclusive 
blication of this new version of the New Testa- 
mt. So they arranged to scoop all the other 
pers by having the whole New Testament tele- 
uphed from New. York to Chicago. That was 
ite a telegram! It kept coming over the wire all 
y. Thus the clicking telegraph instrument re- 
wed the gospel to its original meaning—Good 
tws. It was Stop-the Press, five-star-final news! 
The other long telegram had been sent nineteen 
ars earlier in 1862, from the bloody battlefield of 
edericksburg in Virginia. The Union army had 
*t. with a crushing defeat. A reporter for The 
‘w York Herald had reached the only telegraph 
te available at Fredericksburg and was putting 
2 story on the wire. Editor James Gordon Ben- 
tt of The New York Herald was eager to have the 
ry in his paper exclusively. So he wired the 
vorter to let no one else get the wire, but to keep 
sending. When the reporter replied that there 
's no more news and that he had sent it all, Mr. 
nnett insisted that he keep on sending. The 
yorter asked, “‘What shall I send?’ Mr. Bennett 
rlied sharply, ‘‘Send anything, send the Book of 
b”. The reporter quickly secured a copy of the 
ble and all that afternoon, from the field of 
ughter, there came over the wire into the edi- 
‘ial office in New York the Book of Job, that 
mortal story of disaster after disaster, loss after 
s, tragedy after tragedy. 
That was only one telegraph wire. It is no exag- 
‘ation today to say that there is coming in over 
ery telegraph wire in the world, over every cable, 
sresent day version of the Book of Job, reports 
‘catastrophe after catastrophe, calamity after 
amity, disaster after disaster. It comes from 
ina, from Korea, from hungry India, from South 
rica in the midst of racial war, from all over the 
‘th. It points to the duty of the Christian church 
d the whole Christian fellowship in this hour, of 
‘ting the gospel on the wire to all the world, of 
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bringing the Good News of salvation into a world 
of Bad News. The Book of Job is coming in on 
every wire; let the Good News of the gospel of sal- 
vation go out to all the world. Christmas is not 
something out of Charles Dickens; it is something 
out of the mind and heart of God. 

So the Man unto whom the Christmas Baby grew 
up, lays a compulsion on our lives, to bring our 
lives into harmony with Him, and to take the word 
of life into a world of death. The shortening of dis- 
tances in our present wonder world has enlarged 
the responsibility of each of us. As Christopher 
Morley has said, ‘““The man about town must be- 
come the man about planet”. That responsibility 
of this hour is sharply put in the terrible picture 
drawn by David Lawrence, in The New York 
Times. Last April he wrote an on-the-spot report 
of the atomic bomb test in Nevada, in these dra- 
matic words: 


We were waiting tensely. The silence was 
broken at last by the voice from the control 
point counting off the seconds. “Hour minus 
twenty seconds to zero, Hour minus ten sec- 
onds’”’. After five more seconds in which the 
silence grew heavier and the passage of time 
ever slower, the voice began ticking off the 
seconds one at a time. “Five, four, three, two, 
one, zero!” Out of the north at an altitude of 
3500 feet, higher than any atomic bomb had 
ever been exploded before, came a light that 
penetrated even the dark glass of our goggles. 
It was a light out of this world, a light that con- 
centrated within itself the intensity of a hun- 
dred suns. 


That is the phrase to note—‘a light out of this 
world’. Hold it in your imagination with all the 
horror that it suggests. Then other words come to 
mind, words that suggest a different kind of a 
“light out of this world”. On the hills around 
Bethlehem there was a star in the sky, a light out 
of this world, “and the glory of the Lord shone 
around them”. There is aching need for a light 
really out of this world—“‘the light of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ”. That light holds 
within itself not the intensity of a hundred suns, 
but the far, far greater intensity of God Himself. 

We must carry that light to the world. Christmas 
is first of all a great gift —‘“To as many as received 
him, to them he gave power to become sons of 
Ged”. Christmas is also a Marching Order—“Go 
ye into all the world”. 
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REALISTIC and confident sense of mission 

and a determination to fulfill that mission 
accurately describes the spirit of Midwestern 
Universalists today. 

It was my pleasant duty to journey to Racine, 
Wisconsin, in mid October to speak to the second 
biennial Midwest Universalist Conference. Listen- 
ing to reports and discussions, I was reminded of the 
dynamic spirit which is recorded in the nineteenth 
century letters from our “western” churches and 
associations printed in eastern Universalist papers 
of that day. 

The day of the little associations has past. Better 
roads and better means of travel brought the State 
organizations into being. Now with high speed 
transportation, Universalists are evolving regional 
organizations. As Massachusetts and Connecticut 
are uniting their efforts in the East, so the Midwest 
States of Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin have created their regional group for 
more efficient functioning. Indeed our Midwest 
friends were first in this activity. 

This year marked the first Midwest conference 
which was a full dress affair with a full time Regional 
Minister, the Rev. John S. McPhee. Eighteen 
churches from the five states were represented. 
Present were seventeen ministers and thirty lay 
delegates. 

President George M. Lapoint got his delegates 
right down to business. After a brief opening and an 
address by the Rev. John McPhee, the conference 
broke up into small groups for discussion of specifics. 
Considering Church Assistance Other than Financial 
was the group under the leadership of Mrs. Hol- 
brook Mulford, Oak Park, Illinois; the group on 
Educational Field Work was \ed by John McPhee; 
Midwest Conference Publication, David Cole, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Future Financial Support for the Con- 
ference, Louanna Wilson, Indiana. 

These groups brought specific and practical 
recommendations back to the parlimentary session 
which, after debate and in some cases, modifications 
were adopted. It was a down to earth affair well- 
done and so gives promise of future growth. Two 
projects that especially interested me were con- 
tained in the recommendations for the states to 
carefully survey their local parishes and the plan to 
develop uniform procedures for the revitalization of 
dormant or semi-dormant parishes. In the upsurge 
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The editor reports on a mid-west journey 


of growth now well started in our Zion, we are d 
covering a rich field for expansion in areas a 
communities that have dormant Universali 
churches. The resurgence of reactionary ortl 
doxy is waking young adults who are parents to f 
need for a church that will give their children f 
ligious education that will help those children 
live the good life and withstand the strains of thi 
world of complexities and high tensions. | 

I spoke at the banquet in the evening. In th 
closing session, the delegates heard Dr. Brainz 
Gibbons report on the World Congress of Faiths 
Cambridge, England, \ast summer and the 
George La Point report on the conference of f 
International Association for Liberal Christian 
and Religious Freedom in Oxford. 

After the meeting a group of us, ministers af 
their wives, were entertained at the Racine parso 
age by the new minister, the Rev. John Wolf a 
his charming bride of three weeks. Here was m« 
good talk and more good coffee than was good 
this middle-aging scribe. 

I missed the sessions of the Mines nuntll W 
consin State convention which came Saturday 
Sunday morning following and so did not he 
David Cole speaking on Universalism for the Twen 
eth Century or John McPhee’s Occasional Ser 
For this I was sorry, but I had a previous comm 
ment to preach in Minneapolis Sunday Morn 
October 19. And that, incidentally is how it ca 
about that within one twenty-four hour perioc 
saw the first church building designed by Fra 
Lloyd Wright and the latest product of his chu 
designing. 

It happened this way. When I arrived in Chica 
Saturday morning, I went around the Loop : 
westward to Oak Park where I was met by the R 
Robert Rice, minister of Unity Universalist Chum 
who took me home to the parsonage next door to 
famous Unity church building designed by } 
Wright a half a century ago. The Rices, old 4 
intimate friends, gave me a second breakfast 4 
then drove me by way of the beautiful Lake sh 
drive North to Racine. 

After my address that night a charming la 
Helen Peck, a director of the Midwest Confere 
and a member of our Minneapolis Church, told 
that I was to ride in her car next day to M 
neaoplis, ‘We start at seven thirty”. And so 
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d. In the party were Dr. Olson, Miss Peck, Mrs. 
ora Carter. At Mukwanago we stopped for coffee 
the new home of Loraine and Avreil Farris and 
re the regional minister and his wife, John and 
eanor McPhee, live. Time and distance to be 
vered did not permit us to look over the Midwest 
anse; and anyhow the McPhees were still in 
acine. 
We broke the journey again at Madison to visit 
e new Unitarian church, the latest church build- 
3 designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. This amazing 
mple of religion truly expresses the aspiring spirit 
man. I went to it predisposed to be critical. 
adequate sketches which I had seen did not do 
stice to the building. Made of native limestone 
d clear natural wood and lighted naturally by an 
yeniously arranged facade nearly all of glass, this 
urch seems to grow out of the ground and soar 
avenward. Better even than the soaring sweep of 
exterior is the efficient functionalism of the 
:erior of the church. 
It would be most pleasant for me to here record at 
igth the journey by auto to Minneapolis and the 
yst interesting tour of that beautiful city I had in 
mpany with Carl and Mildred Olson Sunday 
‘ernoon. And it would be an interesting travel- 
ue. 
More important is the fact that our people gen- 
uly should know and appreciate, that is, that 
_ have a great Universalist Church in Min- 
apolis. By this I do not mean the building. The 
w church, built in a lovely residential section of 
2 city, 7s beautiful and efficient as a plant. The 
rat Universalist Church of Minneapolis is the 
ignificant group of fine people whom Dr. Olson 
d a small group of oldtime Universalists have 
uwn into the new church. 
Dur Minneapolis Church has successfully come 
‘ough that hard trial which has killed off so 
ny metropolitan churches. Formerly in a down 
vn district and eventually surrounded by busi- 
ss, the old church suffered the fate of many 
tropolitan area churches. Members moved 
ay, young people especially left for distant com- 
tnities. Many old folks died. 
Under Olson the loyal remnant with vision and 
irage pulled up stakes, raised much money and 
ilt in a new and promising area. Today we have a 
ong and growing church in Minneapolis under an 
rt and hard-working leader who is both good 
‘ish minister and useful citizen of his community. 
w he does it I know not, but Olson finds time to 
an active member of the five man Housing 
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Authority of his great and growing city. 

I had the pleasure of preaching in the First 
Universalist Church of Minneapolis, Sunday morn- 
ing, October 19. It was a real joy in spite of the 
fact that I was quite overshadowed by being 
sandwiched between two lovely and brilliant ladies. 
These were Anne Bowman, director of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women who spoke in the 
church a few days before me and Helen Gahagon 
Douglas who spoke to a packed church Sunday 
evening at the second of a series of Political Educa- 
tion meetings being held in our church. It was a 
significant gathering because it was a gathering of 
ethically sensitive people deeply divided on political 
issues, but together seeking enlightenment in the 
spirit of utmost good will. 

After the meeting the Olsons, a group of the 
Eisenhouserites, the the Stevensonites, and the 
editor of the Leader went to the parsonage and 
rounded out the discussion over the coffee cups. 
Perhaps nobody was convinced, but certainly 
nobody went away mad for these folk are real 
Universalists. 

Monday morning there was just time for Carl to 
take me on a brief pilgrimage visit to the old church 
building downtown where Dr. Marion Shutter 
preached for many years. 

I came back East with the happy conviction that 
there is dynamic Universalism in the Midwest. 

Bh. HL 
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Editoria 


TSS 


TLL) is perth 


Brighter 


“Oh, go back to sleep. You just think one star is shining brighter.” 


THis picture reproduced from the pages of the 

always interesting and stimulating Saturday 
Review leaves us wondering. Did he go back to 
sleep or did he go to Bethlehem? 

Did this fresh unspoiled boy take the advice of 
the Judean incarnation of “J. Wesley Smith” the 
practical realist? Did he lie back and close his 
eyes to the glory? Did he pull his blanket over 
himself and compose himself for sleep once more, 
prudently remembering that he must be up very 
early to take his turn at tending the sheep? 

Or did he perhaps get up and go with the other 
awe-stricken curious ones to Bethlehem? 

We have been wondering about this lad and 
wondering about ourselves and the rest of our 
harassed generation during these pre-Christmas 
weeks as once more a bright imperishable star 
struggles to rise and shine above our dark and 
cloudy horizon. 

The J. Wesley Smith in us and in our contem- 
poraries finds in the season only another task added 
to the innumerable jobs to be done before the year 
ends. 

J. Wesley finds nothing new and not much that is 
. bright. in preparing for “the holidays”. 
stuff.. Long before the Thanksgiving turkey is con- 
sumed, the stores and the commercial streets are 
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SSeeeaere 


THROUGH HISTORY WITH J. WESLEY SMITH 


Same old. 


garish with neon brilliance that obscures ail 
stars of night. By day the canned music is a wea 
ness to the ears. As the days pass, the canned car 
get shriller and tinnier. No man in urban Amer 
could hear an angel chorus through such din. 
But that’s not all. During Advent season sor 
thing happens to J. Wesley and the rest of | 
One day in the family circle, junior asks, “Di 
remember when Uncle Dave almost crashed 
Christmas tree trying to put the tinsel angel on 
top branch?” Yes, dad remembers. How could 
forget the tarnished tinsel angel with one ¥ 
permanently and gloriously askew. It has hung 
the top of the tree for years. He also remembh 
the pot bellied little Santa Claus that always ht 
right in the front and middle of the Christmas t 
when he was a boy. They still have it. 
With the recovery of this precious trivia, 
intimate private whimsy of every family, the li 
begins to shine. Not new. No, but neither is it 
It is something timeless and most dear. 
Christmas draws near. The days grow shor 
Nights are longer, quieter, brighter. We look 
ward and inward to the stars. Truly there 1 
multitude of “‘the heavenly host”. There is 
age; there is-Good Will; there is Integrity, 
heralded and unsung in the lives of neighbors 
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low workers. Verily, there is a brightness to this 
ison that we had forgotten. 

Then one day or maybe one night in a home 
cle we look into the face of a new born child. 
¢ great glory bursts upon us with all its ineffable 
Iliance, the promise of new and better life. And 
> brightest star of time and eternity shines full 
on us, the light of man’s ageless hope and promise 
universalism. 

Christmas has come and we go again with shep- 
rds and kings to kneel before the manger cradle 
the Child. 

Thanks, Burr Shafer, for your drawing. Merry 
ristmas to you. Walaa, sure! now your young 
spherd went to Bethlehem and saw the bright 
mise of man’s brotherhood yet to be. 


3REEMENTS AND DISAGREEMENTS 
WITH CATHOLICS 


VE are in agreement with the Catholic Bishops 

in their recent statement expressing concern 
2x “a movement to divorce religion from educa- 
o in the nation’s schools”. We also agree that 
eedom, equality, human dignity, the stable 
aly, and constitutional democracy”’ have their 
ndations in religious values. 

Ne disagree with the implication of the state- 

nt, however, that our free public school system 

in entirely godless affair presided over by mere 
ularists. A major influence for good and for 

‘itive religious loyalties in our own life was a 

h school teacher who never mentioned dogmatic 
gion. We know that there are still thousands of 
h teachers in our public schools. To assume 

7thing different is an insult (however uninten- 

aal) to a devoted group of public servants. 

Ne disagree also with the bland assumption of 
Bishops that the state must either give financial 
to parochial schools or it is discriminating un- 

‘ly against such institutions. For many, many 

is, church organizations, Protestant and Jewish 
well as Catholic, have run parochial schools. 

ey have not received financial aid nor have they 
ied for it except in rare instances. When Luth- 
ns, Methodists, Jews, Universalists, or Catholics 

‘up their own schools (which all have the right 

do if they so wish) they must expect to pay for 

se schools. 

Nhile we are not impressed by the Roman Catho- 
official outcry about unfairness to religion 

hen the state fails to help” church schools, we 
impressed by the Bishops’ declaration that 
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“there can be no society of free men without the 
creative and sustaining force of religion.”” And 
since religion, as the Bishops suggest, involves the 
primary duty to sustain ‘‘freedom, equality, human 
dignity, the stable family and constitutional democ- 
racy, we find a large and essential area of basic 
agreement among Protestants, Jews and Roman 
Catholics. 

In this agreement and in concerted action in this 
area lies our hope for a better world. 


OPERATION NEW MEMBERS 
CARRIES ON — 


E are not at the end of the year. Not even 

when January first rolls around will we end 
our church year. We are right in the middle-of our 
yearly church program of education, inspiration, 
and service. 

Operation new members carries on through Easter 
1953. But Easter is not the only time men and 
women join Universalist churches. Any time is a 
good time to join a Universalist Church. 

Our churches began a concerted campaign for 
new members last spring. After Easter the reports, 
incomplete though they were, showed over fourteen 
hundred new Universalists. 

To those churches that have not yet reported, 
we say, “Send us the good news”. To those who 
reported earlier in the year and have received more 
members, we say, “Send along your interim report’’. 

Good news is always helpful because its spirit is 
contagious. So let’s have a full and complete 
summer and fall report to publicize in January. 
Send your report to Miss Richardson at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. And then get set for the recruiting of 
a record class of new members at the Easter 
celebration. 


THE IMPERISHABLE FLAME 


N December 1949, we published a Christmas 

candlelight meditation by Max A. Kapp. The 
title of this beautiful and inspiring prose poem is 
The Imperishable Flame. Many churches used it 
in their Christmas celebrations. Many others did 
not. Recently we have inquiry about The Im- 
perishable Flame. \f we had space this month, we 
would reprint it. The few remaining copies of our 
December 1949 number are available to any church 
which wants to use Dr. Kapp’s meditation. 
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Advertising a Good Program Brings 
Growth to Binghamton 


Henry W. Felton 


MaAX*Y years ago, Elbert Hubbard gave out this 

sage advice: “Advertising is telling who you 
are, where you are, and what you have to offer the 
world in the way of service or commodity.” 

And he also said something to the effect that 
parties who want milk should not seat themselves 
on a stool in the middle of a field, in the hope that 
the cows will back up to them. 

In short, if you have something your community 
needs, whether it’s merchandise, milk, or religion, 
it pays to advertise. 

And that is just what the Universalist church in 
Binghamton, New York, is doing. It is using regular 
space in a daily newspaper; it is calling attention to 
its wares over radio, and it is discovering that both 
forms of advertising really pay off. 

The First Universalist Church in Binghamton, 
N. Y. is located in a city where several churches 
have found that newspaper advertising and pub- 
licity pay. These churches use regular space in the 
city’s two daily newspapers. 

Most Binghamton churches are strongly ortho- 
dox. Only one or two may be called liberal. Ortho- 
doxy occupies a dominant position in the religious 
life of the triple cities, Binghamton-Endicott and 
Johnson City. Several Baptist churches are ultra- 
Fundamentalist. They take a separatist position, 
even in their relation to other Baptist churches. 

Among others, the city has Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, Seventh Day Adventist, Primitive 
Methodist and. Pentecostal churches. One inde- 
pendent group calls its church ‘“‘Faith Tabernacle.” 
The triple-city area supports two Fundamentalist 
Bible schools. Orthodoxy flourishes and extends its 
influence through publicity. 

The First Universalist Church and its pastor, 
the Rev. Russell W. Lockwood, saw their oppor- 
tunity and are no longer seating themselves in the 
middle of the field, in the hope that the cow will 
back up to them. They are making consistent use of 
newspaper space and radio time. They are discover- 
ing that advertising pays. The service they offer is 
religion, and it is the liberal faith and interpretation 
they wish to give the community. 

Last March, the church advertised a series of Len- 
ten services during which prominent Universalist 
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ministers and laymen were speakers. The gene 
topic, “Universalism — As I see It,” was used fj 
the advertising throughout the season. Newspape 
carried excellent stories and pictures of speakers. 
Another series of advertisements played up t 
slogan, ‘Universalism Makes Sense.” This fa 
the church has advertised its church school prog 
and the courses which it offers in its school curri 
lum. The statement of purpose came as sort of 
bombshell to the orthodox groups in the triple-ci 
area. 
But the advertising brought results. There 
people living in Binghamton and its surroundi 
area who are interested in a church that present 
“livable religion,” a religion “that makes sense 
all ages.” It seems that in Binghamton it was tf 
just the church which was seeking new membe 
certain people were seeking the church with 
liberal message. Advertising helped to turn 
trick and bring the two together. 
The Binghamton church is fortunate in ha 
in its membership the mayor of the city, the H 
Donald W. Kramer, and several members of 
editorial staff of the leading daily newspaper, 
Binghamton Press. The editor of The Sun 
Press, Kimball Davis, is a member of the church: 
Both Binghamton daily newspapers gave | 
recent New York State convention, held in 1 
Binghamton church, excellent publicity. Stor 
and illustrations were outstanding. 
Mr. Lockwood states that church school atte 
ance may reach the point where present facilit 
for religious education may be inadequate. 
space may have to be provided to meet grow 
needs j . 
The Binghamton church does not believe t 
its candle should be placed under a bushel but 
in the place where the scripture says it should 
on a candlestick where it may be seen by all. 


The Christian Leac 


arson, Parish, and Personality 


ferrill Nearis 


A young layman looks at his church and suggests disciplines for 
growth toward maturity in both pulpit and pew. 


YAPABLE, well-intentioned ministers frequently 
4have their handicaps and limitations over- 
yphasized by whimsical, worldly church people 
10 like their religion tempered by a solicitous and 
ctful minister. But, the church which leans 
avily on the personality of its minister is slated 
: a disastrous fall. 
Surely you know of a prosperous church where a 
rsonable minister presides. In his tenure, he has 
obably built up a thriving organization, helped to 
omote community concern for human values, and 
s succéssfully started his congregation on the road 
_mature, responsible churchmanship. Such a 
nister has a program as well as a personality. But 
2 minister decides to leave. Will the congregation 
ntinue his ambitious program? Will the com- 
nity continue its concern for ethics without his 
rsonable leadership? Will the people wait until 
2 next minister arrives before going ahead with 
wly planned projects? If the succeeding minister 
Is to measure up to his predecessor, will people 
thdraw their support? Will the work of the 
sperous church fall on the shoulders of the loyal 
v after the personable parson has left? I hope 
u can answer these questions optimistically. My 
swers to such questions force me to the conclu- 
n that churches built solely on the minister 
lighten few and succumb easily. 
What can we do about this dilemma? We cer- 
nly cannot eliminate the minister’s personality 
m religion. Nor would we if we could. Nor 
uld we require all our clergy to pass Dale Carne- 
’s course, ““How to Make Friends and Influence 
ple”. How can Universalists enjoy and profit 
m their clergy without being completely depend- 
‘upon them? What is the assurance of stability 
1 growth in this independent liberal religion of 
's? Answer: We must perfect the personality of 
th parson and parish. How? Here are four 
gestions. First, Universalist congregations 
Id encourage and demand more education and 
ion from their ministers than diplomacy and 
citation. While we appreciate courtesy and tact 
nm the grocery clerk, determination and convic- 
1 are more appropriate qualities for the preacher. 
ile it is wonderful to enjoy the flattery of our 
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friends, should we expect our minister to bolster 
our egos on every visit, or at every meeting? Should 
we smile with pride if the minister balances teacups 
perfectly and if he pleases every group to whom 
he speaks? Yes, but we should promptly defend 
and not desert the courageous parson who fights 
for the right in unpopular causes. If ministers are 
stereotyped as timid, smiling weaklings, congrega- 
tions who demand clergymen with more tact than 
backbone are to blame. 

Some Christian congregations respectfully shirk 
their church programs. Whether the church pro- 
grams be forums, discussion groups, experimental 
worship, or community projects, every Universalist 
is obligated to participate and, at least, to tell his 
clergyman why he does not like the program. 
Congregations must demand more action than 
tact from their ministers. And they must behave 
accordingly. Only thus, can their minister’s per- 
sonality grow. 

Second, ministers should create opportunities for 
lay participation. Neither the church nor the 
minister have the resources and variety of appeal to 
compete with commercial entertainment, television, 
sports and automobiles. How can we induce, for 
we cannot command, people to yield some of their 
secular entertainment time for church and church 
work? How can we make church a distinctive 
experience for people so that they will attend 
whether they like or dislike the minister’s person- 
ality? We can do this by asking them to participate. 
Why not have a layman formally light the candles 
before the service? Why not have laymen regularly 
read scriptures, serve coffee after church services in 
addition to the usual activities of taking up collec- 
tion, singing in the choir, and serving on the 
hospitality committee? Such activities connected 
with man-centered religion have an appeal for 
people who have been watching and listening to 
such secular activities as television and other types 
of commercial entertainment. By asking practically 
everyone in the parish to assume some task in or 
about the worship service at regular intervals, the 
minister builds up a church loyalty which will not 
wane when he departs. Participation creates 
loyalty. Participation promotes good feeling. Par- 
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ticipation helps the congregation to look beyond 
the minister and to emphasize the faith. 

Third, let the minister through the medium of 
the after churclr toffee hour, or evening discussion 
group encourage lay criticism of preacher policies. 
Universalist ministers wear no halo of infallibility 
and they readily admit it. The congregation and 
the minister should recognize that good Univer- 
salists do disagree when they feel like it and that 
loyalty to church is not synonymous with agreement 
with the minister. If sucha frank attitude develops, 
church maturity and prosperity could reach new 
heights. The minister would know that his con- 
gregation was positive, but tolerant. Such knowl- 
edge and the confidence it begets is necessary in 
perfecting any parson’s personality. 

My fourth suggestion comes from another 
denomination. In the well-known Quaker sect, no 
decision is ever reached by mere majority rule. All 
group decisions are made by arriving at the “sense 
of the meeting”. In this process, all the members 
present their opinions before any definite program 
is deliberated. As the program-to-be assumes shape, 
each member thoughtfully yields ground or refuses 
to yield ground, depending on the strength of his 
conviction. Finally, after genuine compromise and 
considerable discussion, the program is instituted 
with the hearty support of all the members. The 
Quakers number slightly over one hundred sixty 
thousand members, but their fame as humanitarians 
has spread over most of the world. Once. they 
decide on instituting a program, they carry it 
through because they have all the members whole- 
heartedly behind that program. Perhaps that’s 
where the liberal church has slipped in its ambitious 
work. The people have not had too great a voice 
in formulating policies and consequently, have felt 
apathetic towards the execution. 

In Universalist churches, for example, most of 
the congregation discuss church, church members, 
or the minister at various times. Such discussion is 
healthy and valuable. But when there is diasgree- 
ment over policy, ideas, or program and that dis- 
agreement comes to the minister's attention through 
parties not sharing the disagreement, the minister 
feels and perhaps resents an unhealthy under- 
current and this is reflected in his work and relations 
with the congregation. Then, even the “agreeable” 
members become wary of their “different” minister. 
In a short time, a once congenial minister and co- 
operative congregation sever a potentially rewarding 
association. How frequently impartial folk have 
witnessed a church decline because of this situation. 
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acomplaint. Why? Because the rank and file lay 


Haven’t you known church folk who have given t 
church because church services were held at 
early hour during the summer, or because th 
preacher called on them only orice or because the 
thought the parson talked too fast? Perhaps some 
one feels snubbed by regular members when 
attends church.. You may know other people wk 
avoid church for more significant reasons. The 
people seldom come to annual meetings and, if the 
did come, would they speak their minds? Of cour 
not. If they knew the minister real well, they mig] 
call at the parsonage and describe their gripe. 
they had just a passing acquaintance with the 
preacher, I doubt if they would dream of mentionir 


man has not been encouraged to speak in tradition 
religion. So it has been in Universalist churches. 
Why not then adopt the Quaker practice 
atriving at the “sense of the meeting” in o 
churches? Right after the sermon, let there 
three or four minutes of organ music. After f 
music, any member of the congregation desiring 
add to, comment on, or criticize the principle 
idea of the sermon may rise after being recognize 
and briefly make his contribution. At first, 
will venture to speak. Perhaps many Sundays W 
pass before anyone dares to stand in church. 
is to be expected where spectator religion has 
for generations, but the opportunity to speak m 
encourage many to talk with the minister private 
This lay participation certainly would help the f 
contributors to make their views on religion knoy 
and it would also enlighten and encourage ot! 
members of the congregation to do the saf 
Occasionally, lay contributions might add enow 
color to persuade the indifferent or the dissatisf 
to come again. The minister may occasionally bh 
when a trustee or a most active lady criticizes 
morning sermon. The congregation may resent 
radical opinion. But this exchange of views co 
help clear the stuffiness and flabbiness out of ¢ 
ventional worship and make the Universalist chu 
a real ‘“‘fellowship of learners”’. 
After the practice of standing and speaking 
church becomes a part of our liberal ritual, th 
same members, who have talked their way 1 
religion, will come to the annual meetings willin 
giving their opinions and probably substantial pé 
of themselves and their time. The “sense of 
meeting” process could be both a worthy © 
appropriate addition to liberal religion. Since 
call ourselves a universal church, we have e} 
right to emulate this noble practice of the Quak 
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AIDS TO BIBLE READING 
Ellis E. Pierce 


N spite of the fact that the Bible is a perennial 
“best seller” it has long been recognized that 
‘ople do not read it as they once did, and it has 
‘en surmised that the reason they do not read it 
because they do not understand it. To correct 
is situation various devices have been resorted to 
recent days. The most significant of these is re- 
anslation into language that people do under- 
and, as in the new translations of Goodspeed and 
offatt, and now the Revised Standard Version. 
aother device is to publish the Bible with “‘ex- 
anatory notes” in the hope that difficult passages 
n be made clear, as in the case of the so-called 
>rinceton” and “Dartmouth” Bibles. 
Still another device is to print excerpts from the 
ble, invariable in the King James version, in the 
ipe that by making judicious selection of only the 
dst interesting spots, people may be encouraged 
read at least the excerpts. . Usually also the 
cient text is dressed up in modern garb com- 
only called “modern literary form.” Among the 
cent attempts of this nature two may profitably 
mentioned. 
Readings from the Bible Selected and Edited by 
ary Ellen Chase. (The Macmillan Company, 
ew York, 1952, $3.75.) In this book Miss Chase 
s arranged the specific selections from the Old 
d New Testaments that formed the minimum 
equired reading” for her course in the Bidle as 
terature at Smith College. Her selection is good, 
t the text remains King James. 
Another similar project is The Living Bible. A 
ortened Version for Modern Readers. Edited by 
rbert O. Ballou (The Viking Press, New York, 
52, $3.75.) The dust jacket states this is ““a new 
d unique arrangement designed for easier reading 
d greater emphasis upon the living spirit . . . of 
2 Old and New Testaments, including the Apo- 
ypha and the pre-Gospel sayings of Jesus.” Ex- 
isive selections are given from both the Old and 
:w Testaments—approximately seven hundred 
ges of them. It might seem one could as easily 
id the whole Bible as these excerpts; although 
s than twenty pages are devoted to the Apo- 
ypha. The “pre-Gospel sayings of Jesus” form a 
lection of thirty-one aphorisms that are uniden- 
ied other than by a footnote stating they are re- 
nted from Fragments of a Faith Forgotten by 
R. S. Mead. 
Both books are well-edited, well-printed, well- 
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bound. They are both attractive volumes. Any 
one who likes the Bible (1) in the English of the 
early 17th century, and (2) in modern dress, and 
(3) in excerpts, will like both of these volumes. 


MADRID — A tale going arcund Spain has it 
that Dictator Franco was shocked at reports of 
jokes made against him by a famous comedian. He 
had to stop the practice, but still appear benevolent. 
So he called in the comedian and read one of the 
latter’s jokes, as given to him by the secret police. 

“Was that your joke?” asked Franco, “Yes,” the 
comedian admitted, nervously, “that was one of 
mine.” Franco then read another joke. “And was 
that one,” he inquired, “‘yours also?” “Yes,” con- 
fessed the unhappy stage personality, “that was 
mine, too.” 

Franco thereupon fixed the comedian with a stern 
eye. “How can you say such things? Don’t you 
know that I am this country’s savior, the founder 
of its glory, its exalter in the sight of the human 
race?” In haste the comedian answered: ” That's 
not one of my jokes!” 


Please enter my subscription to The Christian 
Leader as below: 

$3.00 
$5.50 


One year’s subscription 
Two years’ subscription 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


A Fournal of the Universalist Fellowship 
Enclosed find Check or Money Order. 
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“Our Works 


Grow and Grow’ 
A SAHO . . . In reporting on the progress of 


Universalist work in the Nagano prefecture 
of Japan, the Rev. John M. Shidara makes the 
comment, “Our works grow and grow”. Certainly 
the way in which the Komagane Universalist 
Church in rural Nagano has developed its com- 
munity-centered program should thrill any and all 
Universalists who share a concern in the growth of 
liberal religion in Japan! 

Within a three-year period, Mr. Shidara has 
organized a church program that commands respect 
throughout the Nagano area, primarily because that 
program has been geared to meeting some of the 
basic needs of the people living there. Previous 
contact with Christian missionary enterprise had 
disillusioned most of the people in the area, and Mr. 
Shidara’s first efforts were met by suspicion and 
open hostility. Only now, after long and patient 
endeavor, has he been able to gain the confidence 
and forthright cooperation of the people. This 
newly gained cooperation is evidenced in official 
interest and support (to the extent of ten thousand 
yen monthly) of the day nursery program of the 
Komagane church, and the widespread popular 
demand for an expansion of present facilities so 
that the child-care and educational program may be 
made available to more children! 

The program of the Komagane Universalist 
Church now includes: a day nursery program for 
children of working mothers, a kindergarten pro- 
gram, a Universalist Youth Fellowship, “An Even- 
ing for Workers” (when farmers of the area may 
come together for informal evenings of music and 
discussion), English classes, a teacher-training pro- 
gram, “study hall” in the church for youngsters 
who have no electricity in their homes, regular 
church services, a church school of one hundred and 
fifty members, and four Universalist Fellowship 
Units in surrounding villages. Present planning 
calls for the enlarging of the church building to 
provide more space for the educational program, 
the addition of a full-time education director, a 
demonstration program for use of sub-marginal 
mountain areas for cattle raising. An experimental 
one-half acre vineyard has been planted this year 
and beginnings have been made toward improving 
poultry raising in the area. 

Such a program, geared to meet the needs of 
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Mr. Shidara 
and his 
Negano 
Universalist 
Church 
School 


Py *# wt 
‘The ches 


ople, serves as a real demonstration of Universal- 
n and its concern for persons. The ministry of 
hn Shidara is pointing the way to a growing and 
‘ective Universalist movement in Japan! 
TOKYO... In a city of some eight million per- 
ms, our Universalist centers in Tokyo face their 
lique problems. With two excellent kindergarten 
‘ograms now in operation, at the Dojin and Midori 
ndergartens, and a full-time minister now serving 
ie Universalist Church in Tokyo, the way is now 
yen for effective work. In a recent communication 
om Mr. Sen-ichi Kimura, chairman of the Board 
Trustees of the Universalist Church of Japan, 
is paragraph is of particular interest., “Since early 
is summer, eight girls who were terribly injured 
r the atomic bomb at Hiroshima have been in the 
)spital across the way from our Koishikawa center. 
Vote: This hospital is attached to the University 
Tokyo.) They will stay there one year or more, 
id keen attention from all parts of our country is 
‘ing centered on their medical treatment. We dis- 
vered that they were not getting much attention 
ther than medical) and so I asked the help of 
me of our church members. We are now having 
sekly meetings with these girls on Thursday 
zhts and arrange for programs of music, movies 
d games. It is a wonderful project and means 
ach to all of us.” 
TOKYO .. . How Can Free Religion Meet the 
iallenges of the Times, is to be the theme of the 
st National Conference of Religious Liberals in 
pan, sponsored by the Japan Free Religious 
sociation. The conference is to be held in the 
wly constructed Unity Church in Tokyo, Novem- 
r 8-9, 1952. Mr. Shinichiro Imaoka, chairman of 
e Arrangements Committee, in writing to us 
out this historic meeting, states that, “Although 
tional in character, the conference should be 
‘ernational in character due to the universalism 
the Free Religion as we understand it”. An 
propriate fraternal message of congratulations 
8 been sent to the Japan Free Religious Associa- 
n from The Universalist Church of America, on 
2 occasion of this important conference. 
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All of Dojin and Midori teachers with Jean F- ry 
on the jungle gym at Midori, cherry blossom 
time, May, 1952. 
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‘Persons and Events 


Dinner time 

at Joslin Camp 
for diabetic 
boys 

Summer — 1952 


Goddard College 

India study tour 

group visited 
Ambassador Bowles 

in New Delhi 

Rev. John McPhee 
Regional Minister, 
Midwest Universalist 
Conference, in rear row 


ten Gs 


ee 
ay 


Alabama Universalist Convention, October, 1952 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


TAKES ISSUE WITH 
JOHN E. WOOD 

) the Editor: 
I must take issue with the Rev. 
hn E. Wood in his article, Whom 
ves God Want For President? 1am 
sympathy with Mr. Wood when 
_ justifies the role of the prophet 
d when he says that God operates 
rough persons. But I disagree 
th him when he says that God 
ies not operate through majori- 
:s. It would seem to me that he 
erates through majorities because 
“operates through persons. 

I do not know what Mr. Wood 
ight consider God to be. For my 
it I regard God to be the power 
hich has brought the physical 
orld into being—in other words, 
od is “Creative Power’’. It seems 
at Genesis defines God to be this 
reative Power. However, I dis- 
tree with Genesis on the method 
creation. The universe does not 
ypear to have been created in a 
anual fashion, i.e. by impressing 
rms upon so much stuff. Creative 
dwer seems to be continuously at 
ork in our universe by an evolu- 
onary process. And in reviewing 
hat we know of this evolutionary 
‘ocess, astronomically, geologic- 
ly, and biologically, we find that 
e majority is always the determin- 
factor in creation. 
‘Minorities, however, may insti- 
ite or advocate changes, but those 
langes are not effected until the 
1anges advocated become a ma- 
rity. The change will then have 
present “being”, and. will con- 
nue to have a present “being” as 
ng as it is a majority. But when 
becomes a minority it loses power 
id may be on the way to becom- 
g@ extinct. For example, the 
aman appendix at one time, Ae 
arently, was a minority. It 
scame a majority and apparently 
ad a legitimate function in the 
aman body. Today it is becom- 
ig a minority by losing its function 
ad power, and in the ages to come 
could well disappear entirely. 

I am in sympathy with anyone 
ho wishes to be prophetic, who 
1inks he sees faults and discrepan- 
es in our society that should be 
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changed, and who sincerely envis- 
ions a new and better world. I see 
myself and the Universalist Church 
in the prophetic role. But it is the 
iit who must be persuaded, 
and it is the majority who must de- 
cide the final outcome. To attempt 
minority rule is to be a dictator. 
The rule of the majority is the only 
guard that evolutionary Creative 
Power has against what might be 
prejudice or an impractical change. 

t is startling to me to hear a 
Universalist minister advocating 
what has been, and is, advocated 
by Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini, Peron, 
Franco, the Pope, and many others 
of a similar political persuasion. A 
true prophet, it seems to me, will 
yield to the rule of the majority, but 
that does not mean that a prophet 
yields his principles—unless one’s 
principles are facist in nature. To 
yield to the majority means “non- 
violence”, but to hold to one’s prin- 
ciples means “resistance”. on- 
violent resistance would seem to be 
the very basis of democracy. Fur- 
ther, this would seem to be the 
basis of Universalism. 

There has long been confusion 
between the democratic rule of the 
majority and the role of the 
prophet. It would seem to me that 
the prophet recognizes the rule of 
the majority by submitting, non- 
violently, to whatever may be the 
consequences of his professed prin- 
ciples. The prophet is a true 
prophet if, in addition, he never 
abandons those principles. 

Cart T. WesTMAN 
Derby Line, Vermont 


TECHNICALITIES AND - 
FEDERAL UNION 
To the Editor: 

Toyohiko Kagawa brought down 
one peanut gallery years ago when 
he pronounced the word denomina- 
tionalism so that it sounded like 
“damnationalism.” After futile 
attempts to correct himself, he 
grinned and said, “Well, maybe 
that’s nearer the truth!” 

Just now I’m sitting in peanut 
gallery watching closely the acting 
of leaders of the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches. I’m inclined to 


agree with Kagawa: “damnational- 
ism” is nearer the truth. 

Why the sudden miasma of in- 
nuendos about the impropriety of 
Universalists and Unitarians an- 
nouncing their engagement, when it 
would appear that a wedding would 
be more to the point? What is the 
meaning of all the gobbeldy-gook 
(you spell it!) about technicalities? 

I recently attended a meeting 
where both Unitarians and Univer- 
salists were present. Peanut gallery 
was pretty full and groans and 
hisses were loud and long when in- 
spired if not inspiring canards were 
rehearsed on the stage. Cheers were 
sustained when the old divisive 
words were mispronounced. 

We’ve been “considering consid- 
ering” (as the Christian Century 
cuttingly remarked) for more than 
a century. Must we part now, on 
the threshold of wedded bliss, be- 
cause someone forgot to send the 
announcements to the printer? 

“Technicalities,” they’re saying 
sententiously, “and they must all be 
worked out.” Who are “they?” 
What are these technicalities?- Why 
are they important? 

Does a farmer speak of the tech- 
nicalities of rain and sunshine, of 
pollination and growth, when he 
drops seed in the earth? What is 
needed now is faith enough to plant 
the seed. Peanut gallery awaits — 
and woe to the villain! 

Harmon M. Geur 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ALL ALCOHOLICS ARE 
SERIOUS 
To the Editor: 

Friends of the liquor traffic would 
like us to believe that all alcoholics 
are’ the result of personality dis- 
orders. Dr. Harry S. Warner, 
general secretary of the Inter- 
collegiate Association for Study of 
the Alcohol Problem, was quoted 
recently as saying that fifty-five per 
cent of our alcoholics became so 
through social drinking. He also 
said there are nine hundred and 
fifty thousand serious alcoholics in 
the United States today. 

—Mortey R. Harriey 
Lansing, Michigan 
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What Does 


To the Editor: 

Connecticut Universalists met in 
New Haven; Saturday, November 
1, for the annual fall conference. 
The main subject for discussion was 
The Uni-Uni Federal Union. 

One of the members of the 
“panel” remarked that “as of now” 
he is opposed because he does not 
yet have sufficient information. 

That expresses my own attitude. 
Not that I am opposed to the 
“anion”. I am strongly for it “in 

rinciple”. Having been Unitarian 
in belief all my life I could hardly 
feel otherwise. 

But before I can conscientiously 
vote in the affirmative, or advise 
the Stafford church to approve, I 
must know more of what this pro- 

osal will do to the traditions and 
eliefs of both the Unitarian and 
Universalist Churches. 

At the Portland Assembly, 1951, 
the vote was passed accepting the 
recommendation that the ‘federal 
union” should be formed. In addi- 
tion another vote was passed re- 
questing the Joint Commission on 
Organization to appoint a commit- 
tee to draft a constitution for the 
new “union”, 

Two months and a year have 
passed and that committee has 
made no report. In response to a 
question, we at New Haven were 
told that the committee is “work- 
ing on it”, 

uring the Portland Assembly, 
and after these two votes were 
taken, feeling quite perturbed in 
spirit, I ventured to go to both Mr. 
Latham and Mr. Bicknell and 
asked—“‘Are our churches expected 
to vote for or against this ‘union’ 
before the constitution is pre- 
sented?’ Each-of these loyal Uni- 
versalists very emphatically re- 
jected the proposition. I do not 
now recall the exact adjective one 
of them used, but it was akin to 
“preposterous”. 

At New Haven one of the panel 
remarked that there was no require- 
ment in the Portland vote that 
there should be a prior presentation 
of the constitution. Unless my 
memory is entirely at fault, this is 
contrary to the understanding of 
the two men referred to above. 

Because I have the uneasy feeling 
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that we shall hear nothing of the 
constitution before our next As- 
sembly, unless it is presented at the 
May, 1953, meeting of the A.U.A., 
I beg permission to protest. 

The constitution would answer 
all our questions. One could hardly 
be framed except in precise, definite 
terms. A reading or would tell at 
once where our traditions and be- 
liefs are to fit into the new body, if 
at all. Any omission of these and 
other matters would speak even 
more loudly than their inclusion. 

After the discussion at New 
Haven, I ventured to approach one 
of the leading advocates of this 
“federal union”, a man for whom I 
have high respect and appreciation 
of his valiant spirit and devotion to 
his ideals, and a friendly soul. I 
remarked—‘“‘I am old fashioned; I 
happen to be a theist; probably the 
majority of Universalists are theists. 
May I ask—is there to be any recog- 
nition of God in the constitution. 
His reply was very frank, though 
emphatic. He said, in effect, that 
he saw no reason for any mention of 
God. Such beliefs are merely 
words, often amounting to nothing. 
Easily spoken, but having no effect 
upon action. I gathered that he 
would be entirely satisfied if the 
word God does not appear at all. 

In retrospect, I seem to see God 
going out of the door of the new 
church; and some rather sadly, no 
doubt, erasing the words “‘We avow 
our faith in God, as eternal and all 
conquering love.” How do the 
others of the joint commission feel? 
Are we justified in wanting to know 
soon? 

After this frank expression, I re- 
marked, “Our Universalist fathers 
and mothers had strong convictions 
about God else there would be no 
Universalist Church today. And 
the same is true for the Unitarians. 
To that he agreed. 


He further agreed when I asked 


if the new body bases its plea solely 
on the supremacy of man and calls 
for a crusade to establish the broth- 
erhood of man, would not these be- 
come merely words without effect in 
action? But he evidently saw no 
force in the argument. 

To me this is a vital matter. I 
submit that no organization was 
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ever formed that outlived the loss of 
its original convictions; and that is 
true of our two liberal churches. As 
they owe their existence and per 
sistence to their absorbing convic 
tions in the supremacy of God’s wil 
and love, any union they will form 
will prosper as long as these con- 
victions still prevail and little longer. 

Without such convictions, this 
“federal union” will be as the 
tumble weed I often saw blowing 
aimlessly over the California moun 
tain mesas. Once a plant of vigo 
and grace, gradually its life force 
had slipped away until its root was 
severed and it, became a ghost of 
what it had been. 

The slogan of a free church ap 
peals to men and women of libera 
mind. But as one of our wise men 
said last summer. “Freedom is 4 
tool not an end in itself.” 

I write thus because I earnestly 
feel we are in danger of creating 2 
harvest of regret. If an affirmative 
vote is taken, we may be too late te 
take any further action. 

Indeed, I think we shall. 
wonder if the men and women whe 
are urging this action are really 
cognizant of what is being realized 
in a “federal union’’? 

Let me quote from Webster’s 
Collegiate dictionary: ‘“Tederal-t. 
Of or pertaining to a compact, esp 
one between states Which Sur 
render Their Sovereignty and Com: 
solidate into a new state, as a federal 
union.” (Italics mine.) 

Are we willing to “surrender’ 
the “sovereignty” we now have an¢ 
consolidate into another body be 
fore we really know what we ar 
getting into? 

And believe me, this is not abov 
the local parish level; we shall be 
hard in every local church. 

In surgery major operations at 
less fatal than formerly. But o¢ 
casionally even now, the old remat 
is apt—‘‘the operation was succes 
ful, but, unfortunately, the patien 
died.” ‘ 

We are faced by a major opera 
tion in the body of the Universalis 
church. God grant it may be or 
hundred per cent nee 


Hersert E, Benton” 
Stafford, Connecticut 
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ERE IS MY METHOD, The Art 

of Sermon Construction 

Edited by Donald MacLeod 

Flemi - Revell Co. 

Price $2.50 
It is always of interest to minis- 
ts to know how “the other fellow” 
es about preparing his sermons. 
us book represents the answers of 
irteen widely known preachers to 
€ question—how do you produce 
ur sermons. Each of the contrib- 
ors (including such men as Henr 
vane Coffin, James Gordon Gil- 
y, Ralph W. Sockman) sums up 
iefly his method of sermon con- 
vuction and submits a finished 
ree as representative of his 
rk. 
The reviewer was op phase b 
e basic similarity o vo 
opted by the thirteen preachers, 
ough there are indicated some 
ferences in detailed approach. 
It should be emphasized that this 
ok has value to Universalist min- 
ers only insofar as helpful ideas 
a technical sort might be gleaned 
om its reading. © The finished prod- 
ts are, for the most part, vehi- 
:s of non-liberal thought. 

—C. M. F. 


TIS THING 
\LLED RELIGION 

By E. H. stead 

Exposition Press 

Price $2.50 
The writer of this book is every 
h a religious liberal and like any 
te religious liberal, has made him- 
f one by his own thought and 
ort. He truly belongs to the 
mp which call themselves Uni- 
tsalists and Unitarians. They 
ould t him as a fellow member. 
He dedicates his book “‘to all 
‘kers after Truth the world over”. 
; is a true searcher after “this 
ng called religion.’”” What should 
re the book appeal is that it was 
itten by a layman—a salesman— 
o calls himself a “religious vaga- 
nd.” The book is positive and 
istructive. 
He states that his search has led 
n among the “believers” of every 
th, into the ranks of the skeptics, 
d the independents who seek the 
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truth known and to be known. He 
addresses the book to those who are 
not fully satisfied. 

Just as many Americans are 
wondering what effect the get-out- 
the-vote campaign will have on the 
present presidential election and 
the future of American politics, so 
the writer poses the interesting 
question on what America’s sixt 
million unchurched . people thin 
about “this thing called religion.” 

He is sure they are thinking, and 
what they think is going to shape 
the church of the future in direc- 
tions unsuspected by most of those 
who belong to the church of today. 
Ninety per cent of unchurched 

eople believe in God, but not the 

of Christian orthodoxy. He 

sees great hope for the church of the 
future. 

Will this church of the future, as 
seen by the author, believe in 
prayer and immortality? Do pres- 
ent day religious liberals—Univer- 
salists and Unitarians and others— 
believe in these matters? These 
beliefs are accepted, but not in the 
same manner as most people within 
the churches accept them. 

The chapters on Why Pray? and 
The Spiral of Eternity will stimulate 
the reader to seek the quest for 
mighty truths yet to be known. 

The book was written by a lay- 
man in layman’s language. I hope 
Universalists and Unitarians will 
read it and pass it on to that neigh- 
bor who will do a little thinking for 
himself. 

—Henry W. FE.ton 


THE BIBLE AND THE 
COMMON READER 
By Mary Ellen Chase 
The Macmillan Company, 1952 
Price $4.00 
This book, which is one of the 
most useful aids to an “ag gee 
understanding of the Bible, has been 
substantially improved in revision 
by the addition of a very helpful 
chapter on the meaning of prophecy 
and by the addition of maps and 
charts. This is a volume that should 
be in every church school reference 


library. ay 


Our Library Desk 


KEYS TO RICHER LIVING 
By L. L. Dunnington 
Macmillan Company, 1952 
Price: $2.00 

This is a somewhat better than 
average collection of buck-you-uppo 
essay-sermons by a Methodist min- 
ister. His illustrations are profuse, 
some old, some quite usable. 

—A. F. Z. 


THE A. U. W. TREASURER 
REPORTS 

When the Treasurer of the 
A. U. W. closed her books for the 
financial year ending July 1, 1952, 
she found some interesting facts 
told through figures. Not only had 
the A. U. W. met its own program 
and project financial responsibilities, 
but they had remembered other 
causes as well: 


American Leprosy Mission ... $119.40 
Doolittle Home ............ 45.00 
Ferry Beach... 25.5.5..- 7.00 
Murray Grove ............. 6. 

The Christian Leader ....... 125.00 
Carrying out the policy of co- 


operation with the national church, 
the A. U. W. contributed to The 
Universalist Church of America as 


follows: 
The Department of Education $ 500.00 
Public Relations .............. 100.00 
Anstrtutes: och. seep ae on 250.00 
Namba, as pension for faithful 
work in Japan .............. 160.00 
New Building in Japan as pledged 
at Portland... 3052... oc.2c00s 4,500.00 
New work, teacher training, etc. 250.00 
Portion of Expense of Japan 
Brochure eiscdsen cc seen 127.00 
Last Payment of salaries in 
North Carolina.............. 125.60 
Church Extension Work ....... 100.00 
Work of Miss Folsom at Tarpon 
Springs, Pla. cnet canoer ise 319.65 
pi ere at Jordan Neighbor- 
ood House) 5.58 e as. ¢ 20 stss 951.84 
*Salary of worker at Jordan 
Neighborhood House ........ *700.00 


Total Contributions to U.C.A. $8,083.49 


*The full $3000 pledged was not paid since 
it was restricted to the salary of a staff 
member and none was engaged on a full 
time basis. 

— Taken from Report of 

Mrs. Joun MI ter, Treasurer 


The hardest victory is the victory 


over oneself. 
— ARISTOTLE 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


=“ 
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ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN OPENS THE DOOR TO SERVICE FOR— 


Kindergarten, Tokyo 
302 


16 Beacon Street ,-Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Diabetic girls and boys at the camps 
in North Oxford and Charlton, 
Massachusetts. Negro girls and 
boys at the Jordan Neighborhood 

House in Suffolk, Virginia. 


From time to time in The Leader 
sur Department of Education 
ants to share with you the many 
tings which our churches through- 
it thecountry are doing in all areas 
education. 
The following are only a few ex- 
nples. Send us your calendars, 
‘scriptions and photographs of 
irticular projects that your con- 
rns can be known to other 
niversalists. 
tom The Empire State Universalist 
What’s the News? 
Fifty church school workers at- 
nded the first meeting of the 
eachers Training School under the 
ispices of the Betts Memorial Uni- 
wsalist Church and the May 
lemorial Unitarian Church of Syra- 
ise on September 15 in the Uni- 
rsalist Church. Representatives 
me from the Unitarian churches 
Ithaca and Syracuse, also from 
e Universalist churches in Little 
uls, Central Square and Syracuse; 
om the federated church in Utica. 
t the next meeting, the Wniversal- 
: churches in Auburn, Schuyler 
ike and Cortland will be repre- 
nted. 
‘om the bulletin of the First Uni- 
rsalist Church, Haverhill, Mass. 
ie Rev. Emerson Schwenk, min- 
ions 
Growing Up in Five Steps: My 
rots, My Self, My Family, My 
ty, My Church. A sermon project 
self study and self evaluation in 
‘e related areas of personal and 
cial experience. It will be based on 
me recent studies in the fields of 


umford. 

Each of the five steps will provide 
me-work for those who want to 
atinue where the sermons leave 


om The Chicago Universalist, First 
liversalist Church, Chicago, Illin- 


nister; the Rev. Robert M. Bow- 
in, assistant minister. 
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« » The -Rev.»David»-H. - Cole, 


EDUCATION IN OUR CHURCHES 


The Sunday afternoon sessions of 
the Adult Bible study group will 
continue its examination of the 
Religion of the Prophets this week 
with a study of Micah and Isaiah. 

Purpose of the class is twofold, 

first, it seeks to make us all familiar 
with the substance and meaning of 
the Literature of the Prophetic tra- 
dition. But perhaps of greater im- 
portance, it is a study in the genesis 
of ideals and their evolution in the 
lives of men of faith from stark 
primitive demands for loyalty to 
firm but kindlier concepts by which 
men may lead a full and purposeful 
life. How men of religious sensitivit 
have fashioned a vital living fait 
amid the fiery crisis of their times 
to meet the spiritual and social needs 
of those times. 
From The Messenger, All Souls 
Church, Universalist-Unitarian, 
Riverside, California. The Rev. Hor- 
ton Colbert, minister. 

The old idea of education in 
church, liberal or otherwise, re- 
volved around doctrinal sermons for 
adults. To this children were 
dragged that they might suffer or 
sleep. Humanitarian impingement 
taal suggested that, as Mark 
Twain pointed out, “the dangling 
feet in pews and the starched collar 
to hold up the little one’s head ‘did 
not assure salvation in this life or 
the next.” : 

The lean-tos were built and 
there were little church programs 
for little folks. Instead of sermons 
there were lessons taught from the 
book of life to future church mem- 
bers. The purpose was to point their 
feet in the way they should go, to 
compensate in their crania for the 
vacuity to be found about religious 
heritage in the heads of the adults, 
and most important of all, to hold 
the child away from evil influences 
and toward the numerical and 
financial support of the church in 
adulthood. 

With the breakup of the group 
which had held people back from 
the ways of learning, serious ques- 
tions were raised as to what was 
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Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts — 


valuable for children to know, and 
anyhow how did they accomplish 
the knowing. There was the danger- 
ous hunch that perhaps, though real 
learning involving doing away with 
miseducation is usually painful, 
learning on the*part of children in 
their natural spirit af. wenader and 
curiosity need not.be other than a 
happy experience. Certainly the 
assumption that medicine has to be 
bitter to be effective began to be 
challenged. 

The activity program came to be 
seen as the meaning of learning. The 
interests of children at different 
stages of their development were 
explored and discovered. The group 
process. was falteringly investigated 
and encouraged, and those at the 
forefront in the church came out 
with a program of education for 
children based on the children’s 
needs, extended in time, inclusive in 
interest, utilizing the insights from 
po haces, about how we learn, and 
designed, by the employment of all 
manner of suitable materials, to de- 
velop the child according to his 
individual capacities as a member of 
the group, rather than to transmit a 
tradition or conserve an institution. 

Comes now a yearning and a sigh 
of futility in the fear of failure, in - 
the fleeting, wistful intimation that 
the end is not yet. So much that we 
have found out and partially em- 
ployed is good and rewarding and 
actually works — and we may ad- 
venture yet further steps. These 
steps are three in number. 

First, we need to see and act-upon 
the idea that, just as we-thought of 
church formerly as an adult insti- 
tution and then grew concerned 
lately to develop a child-centered 
program along with or as the major 
concern of the church, now we had 
better recognize that education in 
the church is for all ages, for would- 
be parents, children and youth, and 
the one whom the science of geria- 
trics would serve. ; 

Secondly, we may well recognize 
that the family is not to support and 
serve the church and its educational 

(continued on page 308) 
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News of 


Churches and Church People 


Barbara J. Judd, cited for ‘‘outstanding Christian service.’ 


UNIVERSALISTS CITED 
DURING NATIONAL 
BIBLE CELEBRATION 

Barbara J. Judd, a member of 
the First Universalist Church of 
Arlington, Massachusetts, was cited 
for “outstanding Christian Service” 
during the Arlington Community 
Bible Celebration. Barbara Judd 
is well-known to Universalist young 
people for her leadership in youth 
work, 

At the Community Celebration 
in Peabody, Massachusetts, Dr. 
and Mrs. Theodore P. Sargent were 
cited for “their example as Christian 
parents”. 

Other Universalists cited for out- 
standing churchmanship in their 
communities whose names have 
been reported to this office are 
Fannie Engstrom of Chelsea, Mas- 
sachusetts, and David Murray of 
Stafford Springs, Connecticut. 

These church men and women 
were presented with gift copies of 
the new authorized version of the 
Bible at their local community 
celebration of the new Bible. 


THE UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP AND THE 
UNIFIED APPEAL 

For the past four years at the an- 
nual convention of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship the delegates have 
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recommended to each local youth 
fellowship that they give $1.00 per 
year per member to the Unified 
Appeal. In addition, following this 
year’s convention, each group was 
sent a memorandum flyer reminding 
them of their vote in order that they 
could have a year to carry it 
through. 

It has been the endeavor of the 
U.Y.F. to train their young people 
in individual giving and to provide 
opportunity for sharing in the 
denominational program. 

We also encourage the youth to 
make their Unified Appeal contri- 
bution to the local church. 


YOUTH WORK ADVANCES IN 
OHIO 
The Youth Fellowship of Ohio has 


been reorganized, according to an 
announcement by Miss Alice Harri- 
son, who has just returned from a 


field trip into Ohio. Gathered at 


Woodstock were fifty-five young. 


people from Cleveland, Akron, Cin- 
cinnati, Woodstock, North Olm- 
sted, Eldorado and Lyons. New 
officers include: President, Robert 
Hinkle, Lyons; Vice-President, Pa- 
tricia McGrath, Cincinnati; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Charlotte Cranz, 
Akron; Trustees, David Meyer, 
Cleveland Heights, John Squire, 
North Olmsted, John Stimmel 


Woodstock, Betty Wynkoop, Elda 
rado, Jeffrey Sammons, Cleveland 
and Gabriel Frommer representing 
the American Unitarian Youth 
The Rev. Frank Gentile, Eldorade 
is advisor. 

On the campus at Miami Univer 
sity at Oxford, Ohio, a Murray. 
Channing student group was organ 
ized under the leadership of Mig 
Harrison and Mr. Gentile, who wil 
be the advisor to this group also. 

Before returning to headquarter 
in time to participate in the Boaré 
of Education meetings, Miss Harri 
son, Director of Youth Activities d 
the Universalist Church of Americé 
also served the following churches 
Cleveland, New First Church 
Akron, North Olmsted, Kent, Col 
umbus, Woodstock, Springfield, El 
dorado, and Lyons, Ohio; and 
Wausau and Mukwonago, Wis 


consin. 


PEOPLE AND PARISHES ) 
Dr. and Mrs. Carl H. Olson ai 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, went of 
a vacation camping tour last sum 
mer which took them through th 
Badlands, the Black Hills a 
Custer State Park in South Da 
kota, Cody and Yellowstone Park 
in Wyoming, Helena and Glaci 
National Parks in Montana, then 
into Canada to visit Calgary, Banfi 
and Lake Louise. 
* * * 

The Universalist Church at Sa 
lem, Indiana, has been reorganize 
and reactivated. 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


Prejudice reveals a person 
Showing one-sided thinking 
Plus near-sighted vision 
A soft mind and hard heart 
All resulting in bigotry 
Rank injustice and cruelty 


SHUN PREJUDICE! 
BRAINARD. F. GIBBONS 


The Christian Lead 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
t. Lawrence University 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Freedom and Fellowship 


ingus H. MacLean, PhD., Dean 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
$8 University Avenue - 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


‘ive $1000 Fellowships avail- 
ible to aid college graduates 
n Training for the Ministry 
f the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
| Medford 55, Mass. 
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ORDINATIONS 


ALFRED F. CIARCIA was or- 
dained to the Christian ministry, 
Sunday evening, September 7, in 
the Universalist Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Norwich, Connecticut. 

The Invocation was offered by 
the Rev. William C. Abbe, former 
minister of the church. The Rev. 
John Fuller, New London, read the 
Scripture and the Ordination Ser- 
mon. was preached by Dr. Clinton 
L. Scott, superintendent of Uni- 
versalist Churches for Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. 

The Act of Ordination and the 
Ordination Prayer were performed. 

Dr. Scott. The Rev. Leon 
Simonette, Danbury, extended a 
welcome to the ra a of the 
Universalist ministry to Mr. Ciarcia. 

The Benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. Alfred F. Ciarcia. 


JOHN ALEXANDER FARMA- 
KIS was ordained to the Universa- 
list ministry, Sunday evening, Nov- 
ember 2, in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine. 

ning Sentences and Invoca- 
tion were offered by the Rev. John 
Cummins. The Scripture Reading 
was by the Rev. Albert C. Niles. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent, preached the Ordination 
Sermon. 

The Rev. Will A. Kelly, Minister 
Emeritus of All Souls Charch; per- 
formed the Act of Ordination. The 
Ordination Prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Donald C. McMillan. The 
Rev. Walter E. Kellison, Superin- 
intendent of Maine Universalist 
Churches, extended to Mr. Farma- 
kis the Welcome to the Universalist 
Ministry. 

The Benetiicelon was pronounced 
by the Rev. John Alexander Farm- 


akis. 


Feeling discouraged about the 
quality of work his new secretary 
was turning out, the boss decided to 
put her through a quiz. ; 

“Did you ever hear of Harding?” 
he asked. 

““No.”’ 

“Ever hear of Hoover?” 

“ ” 

‘ Lincoln?” 

“Let me see,” said the steno. 
“Was his last name Nebraska?” 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
. antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpic book 
} marks and fecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- ez 

tureand Orher Appointments. Wig } 
Also Stained Glass Windows and § 
Books of Remembrance. Ae 


WHITTENORE ASSOCIATES, INC 
16 ASHBURTS 


N PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK. A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


Do not dare to live without some 
clear intention toward which your 
living shall be bent. Mean to be 
something with all your might. 
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UNIVERSALIST STATE CONVENTIONS 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALISTS 
HEAR DR, PENNINGTON ON 
FEDERAL -UNION 

Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, minister 
of First Unitarian Church of Chi- 
cago, speaking at the Minnesota 
Universalist Convention on Thurs- 
day evening, October 9, declared 
that the plan for federal union of 
the two fellowships “does not grow 
out of weakness or out of the desire 
for ecclesiastical efficiency, but out 
of the greatness of our free faith. It 
grows out of our deep conviction 
that the task before us is too great 
for either of us alone, that it requires 
our united resources. In the present 
world struggle for the mind of man, 
the greatest need of free peoples is 
for a dynamic ethical religious faith 
which is unequivocal in its devotion 
to freedom. This is the sacred trust 
which Universalist and Unitarian 
churches hold not only for their own 
members, but for all Christendom, 
for the whole family of the world’s 
living religions, -for all people who 
love freedom everywhere.” 

The meeting at which Dr. Pen- 
nington spoke was held at the First 
Universalist Church of Minneapolis 
and was attended by members of 
the convention and by Unitarians 
from the Twin Cities area. Dr. Carl 
H. Olson, minister of the host 
church, presented Dr. Pennington. 

The convention program extended 
over a two-day period, with alternat- 
ing sessions oh the Association of 
Universalist Women of Minnesota 
and the Minnesota Universalist 
Convention. Mr. Julius Opheim 
and Mrs. Allan A. Bailey shared 
responsibility as presidents of their 
respective organizations. Mrs. J. 
Russell Bowman, executive director 
of the national A.U.W., spoke at a 
Thursday luncheon. A joint session 
in the afternoon heard Mr. Howard 
Huelster, director of the jointly- 
sponsored organization for Unitar- 
ian and Universalist students on the 
campus of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Friday speakers were the Rev. 
George M. Lapoint and the Rev. 
John S. MacPhee. Mr. Lapoint told 
of his experiences as a delegate to 
the conference of religious liberals in 
England this past summer. Mr. 
MacPhee,newly designated execu- 
tive of the Midwest Universalist 
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Conference, set forth some of his 
ideas in connection with the promo- 
tion of Universalist interests in this 
area. 

Action of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women continued present 
officers while a special committee 
makes plans for the future of the 


organization. The Minnesota Uni- 


versalist Convention elected the 
following: president, Dr. Robert 
Parker; vice president, Mr. Robert 
Pugh; secretary, Dr. Carl H. Olson; 
treasurer, Mr. Leslie K. Case; 
board members, Miss Helen Peck, 
Mr. William C. Stephenson; Mr. 
Julius Opheim, Mrs. J. E. Crewe 
and the Rev. George M. Lapoint. 


ONTARIO CONVENTION 

The seventy-third annual con- 
vention of the Universalist Church 
of Ontario held, October 11 and 12, 
in the Church of Our Savior, Olinda, 
was well-attended. 

The convention was opened by 
the president, Mrs. Harold Dresser. 
Mrs. Elmer Upcott led the devotion 
period, stressing friendship. ; 

Dr. Frank D. Adams ah Farming- 
ton, Michigan, preached the Occa- 
sional Sermon Saturday morning. 
He began by stating that once again 
he was privileged to enjoy our con- 
vention. with us making it the 
twenty-fifth time. Dr. Adams’ text 
was taken from the fourth chapter of 
James, “For what is your Life. You 
are but a mist that appears for a 
moment then vanishes.”’? Dr. Adams 
said that measuring your life against 
time is no more than the tick of your 
watch, but it is only through your 
life and mine, that the purpose o 
God can be realized. 

Dr. Adams adnfinistered the Holy 
Communion and everyone joined 
the fellowship luncheon served by 
the ladies of the Church. 

he business sessions were com- 
pleted on Saturday. 

The Rev. E. M. Miner of Farm» 
ington, Michigan, former pastor of 
the Olinda church, took charge of 
the Sunday morning service. Mr. 
Miner took his text from the seven- 
teenth chapter of Luke. His topic 
was, “The Kingdom of Heaven.” 
He recalled that in the olden days, 
the Kingdom of Heaven was thought 
of and preached of as a wonderful 
place of salvation after death, but 


in the modern day, he said thi 
Kingdom of God is within the indi. 
vidual human heart. Our greates 
need is when we make mistakes i 
life. He, God, comes to us. He is ov 
daily life to give us faith, hope an 
courage. Thereby, the Kingdom a 


Heaven is on earth. 


year were John Klassen, president 
George P. Whaley, secretary; Elmei 
Upscott, treasurer; Stanley Upcott 
John Dresser, trustees; Mrs. Stanley 
Orton, Mrs. Erma Reive and M 
Moore, Fellowship Committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTION . 

The three Universalist churche 
of Bradford County, Pennsylvanis 
(Towanda, Sheshequin and Sta 
ing Stone),, which comprise th 
North Branch Association—wei 
hosts to the Pennsylvania Unive 
salist Convention on, October 1 
18 and 19. Older Universalists 
the state consider this year’s meet 
ing one of the most successful in th 
history of the convention. Th 
Rey. Carl Henry Voss is pastor « 
the three churches. f 
_ The annual session opened Frida 
evening, October 17, at 7:30, in th 
Towanda church, Henry W. Felto 
of Montrose, presiding. The Re 
Harmon M. Gehr, pastor of th 
Church of the Restoration, Phil 
delphia, and secretary of the coi 
vention, led a service of worsh 
before the opening of the busine 
session. 

The Pennsylvania Association 
Universalist Women, presented | 
special program for all members | 
the convention and their 
the American Red Cross Chapt 
of Bradford County. Colored slid 
of the Clara Barton and Elliott 
Joslin Camps were shown and 
address was given by Mrs. Cyn 
Springall, national president of t 
BU et til 


On Saturday morning at 9 o’clo¢ 
the Worship Service was led by t 
Rev. Robert G. Hosmer of the 
Universalist Church of Gira 
Pennsylvania. During the busin 
session which followed, reports 
officers were presented, resolutic 
and recommendations were adopt 
and the following officers elect 
president, Henry W. Felton, Moi 
rose; vice-president, Harry 


The Christian 


‘ans, Philadelphia; secretary, the 
v. Harmon M. Gehr, Philadel- 
a; treasurer, Nicholas H. Greene, 
iladelphia. - cad doit 
following a buffet luncheon in 
: vestry roorns, the Rev. Carle- 
iM. Fisher, director of the Uni- 
‘salist Service Committee, spoke 
the work of the denomination. 
The Association of Universalist 
»men held their annual meeting in 
: Towanda church at four o’clock 
ile at the same time a meeting of 
: Association of Universalist Men 
s held in the Standing Stone 
irch with Henry W. Felton, sec- 
ary of the national A.U.M., lead- 
: the discussion. 
Che convention banquet was held 
urday evening at 7:00 o’clock in 
David Wilmot Hotel. The Rev. 
Robert Smudski, minister of the 
itarian Church in Meadville, 
ansylvania, and the Universalist 
nh in Linesville, Pennsylvania, 
ike on the topic, 4n Expandin 
ith for a Shrinking World. Clit- 
d R. Jones, president of the 
rth Branch Association, was the 
stmaster. There was special 
sic. 
Yn Sunday morning at 10:30, a 
utiful and inspiring service of 
rship was held in the one hun- 
d and thirty-year-old Universa- 
Church at Be ahecwin, a church 
e years older than the conven- 
n itself. The guest preacher was 
Donald K. Evans, superin- 
dent of Universalist Churches 
Ohio and of western’ Pennsyl- 
iia, whose sermon topic was Who 
res? The service was in charge 
the Rev. Carl Henry Voss. 


\ delightful feature was a pre- 
tation called, Gems from the 
ve, by the children and young 
ple of the Brooklyn (Pa.) Uni- 
salist. Church. his was in 
rge of the Rev. and Mrs. Edwin 
Cunningham, pastor and wife, of 
Brooklyn church, 

‘ollowing the service a dinner for 
sts of the convention was served 
the Community Hall in She- 
quin. on, 


MONT AND QUEBEC 
(IVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
NVENTION 

Nearly one hundred representa- 
2s were registered from eighteen 
wches at the 119th annual session 
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of the Vermont and Quebec Con- 
vention on Saturday, October 18. 
This was the first one-day conven- 
tion and it seemed to be a success 
judging from the number in attend- 
ance and the interest evidenced. 
The session was held at the Hart- 
land, Vermont, Universalist Church 
which is celebrating the 150th anni- 
versary of its organization this year. 

Keynote speaker on the theme, 
Liberalism in Action, was the Rev. 
Robert Cummins, general superin- 
tendent. Dr. Cummins said, “A 
church that concentrates on its own 
existence is doomed from the start. 
We are a church now, and we must 
awaken to the sense of our power 
when united — and the magnitude 
of the tasks that can be performed.” 
The speaker traced the early begin- 
nings of the denomination as a 
theological discussion, growing to a 
teaching ministry and now a repre- 
sentative democracy, translating lip 
service to humane deeds, reflecting 
a new dignity of man. 

Business sessions of the Conven- 
tion were held at both morning and 
afternoon sessions. Presiding was 
Arthur B. Whitney of Brattleboro. 
Reports of various committees were 
accepted after discussion of recom- 
mendations. Trustees re-elected 
were Mr. Whitney, Katherine Still- 
son of Hartland and. the Rev. 
Clifford D. Newton of Stowe. The 
Recommendations, and Resolutions 
Report was given by the Rev. A. 
Lynn Booth of Rutland. Approval 
was given for further study of the 
proposed Northern New England 
regional superintendency, for plans 
for a series of area meetings in the 
field of churchmanship, the initia- 
tion of a radio program in the south- 
ern area of the state and the invita- 
tion to plan the 1953 session for St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Rut- 
land, Vermont, was accepted. 

The state and provincial Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women met 
during the afternoon for its annual 
meeting. Mrs. J. Russell Bowman, 
executive director, spoke of the 
work in the national field of the 
A.U.W. Comments heard after the 
meeting were that it was the best 
talk and practical assistance ever 

iven. Officers elected were Mrs. 
lifford Stetson, Springfield, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Joseph Sanguinetti, 
Barre, vice-president; Mrs. Langdon 


Cummings, Barre, secretary; and 
Mrs. Horace L. Scott, Montpelier, 
treasurer. 

The men participated in a dis- 
cussion of the Federal Union pro- 
yen Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 

arre, served as chairman. A panel 
offered its own thoughts on the 
matter, then it was opened to gen- 
eral discussion. The discussion indi- 
cated the need for much more 
information, study and discussion 
before effective Federal Union. This 
discussion opened many new ideas 
to those present. The consensus of. 
opinion was that. differences and 
problems. could be overcome by: 
study and work, and that one’ 
effective way would be for local, 
churches of both denominations td. 
know each other much better before. 
union is voted. ate 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of -the. 
host church served luncheon to the. 
group at the Parish Hall, and supper 
was served by the same Society at 
the nearby Four Corners school. 
Local arrangements were under the’ 
direction of Katherine Stillson, the: 
Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, . Mrs.: 
Mabel Virgus and Mrs.» Alice: 
Crowell. : 

The Convention worship service 


‘was held in the evening. with Mr. 
‘Reardon, as host pastor, presiding. 


The preacher of .the Occasional: ° 
Sermon was Dr.” Frederick: May. 
Eliot, president of the Americani 
Unitarian Association. Dr. Eliot: 
urged his congregation to!take a 
long view of the history of man,fore-. 
cast a great period when man:takes' 
advantage of his power to benefit 
the whole human race, and said that: 
the greatest need today was for a, 
faith in God. Only inthe churches’ 
of the free spirit, he said, was there: 
the rational optimism to stand, 
work, and worship together to main- 
tain the faith. ay AS al 

At a meeting of the Board..of 
Trustees on October 27, held at 
Woodstock, the’ following officers 
were elected: president, the Rev. 
Clifford R. Stetson, Springfield; 
vice-president, Elmer C. Warren, 
Montpelier; secretary, Carroll Fen- 
wick, Jr., Barre; and treasurer, 
William H. Hardin, Northfield. 

— Carroii Fenwick, Jr. 


Time is precious, but truth is niore precious 
than time. 5 
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ONCE AGAIN... 


“~~ 


The Advent Season 
Calls the World 
To Help Itself 


from 


The Greatest Source of Power 
through 
Reading the Holy Scriptures 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. ‘ 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


When the teacher inquired of her 
class the cause of the Revolutionary 
War, pee volunteered: ‘It had 
something to do with automobiles.” 

“Oh, no, Jimmie!” protested the 
astonished teacher; “that was in the 
days before the automobiles.” 


“Well,” rebounded Jimmie, “they 


said it was on account of unjust 


taxis.” 
—The Watchman-Examiner 
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INSTALLATION 
GEORGE J. W. PENNINGTON 


was installed as minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Arlington, 
Massachusetts, Sunday afternoon, 
October 26. 

Professor Alfred S. Cole presided 
The sermon was rental by the 
Rev. George J. Spencer on Uni- 
versalism in Arlington. 

The Act of Installation was led by 
Lyman G. Judd, president of the 
Society. 

Greetings and welcome were 
brought by the following representa- 
tives of their organizations: from 
the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention by Alan F. Sawyer; The 
Universalist Church of America, Dr. 
Robert Cummins; Universalist Min- 
isters Union, the Rev. Francis G. 
Rockwell; the First Unitarian 
Church, the Rev. John N. Mark; 
the Arlington Ministers Association, 
the Rev. Lewis W. Williamson. 

The Benediction was pronounced 
by the Rev. George J. W. Penning- 
ton. 


EDUCATION 
(continued from page 303) 


program, trying to understand it and 
promote it. Rather the church is to 
serve the family, supplementing the 
basic educational and developmental 
process for people of any given age, 
this process basically taking place.in 
the family. 

Now id do not mean that the 
structure of the family is or should 
remain the same in all cultures and 
at all times — which brings me to 
my third step, the employment of 
that which we have learned through 
the sciences, particularly the sci- 
ences of sociology and psychology, 
to the development of community. 
The important function of the edu- 
cational program of the church is to 
evaluate, gain concensus in charting 
direction, and provide dynamic for 
the step-by-step development of co- 
opera, self-supporting and mutu- 
ally respecting community members 
for the good life. By good life I do 
not mean a moralistic goodness. I 
mean well-being dependent on food, 
agreeable employment, the use of 
man’s skills for satisfying and 
healthful living, all based in the 
essential values of an_ inclusive 
democracy and growing freedom. 


DON'T 
| FORGET 


to order a 


CHRISTIAN LEADER | 
SUBSCRIPTION 
as a Christmas gift 
for your friends 

from 


The Christian Leader | 
108 Massachusetts Avenue | 


Room 309 Boston, 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. | 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homielike atmosphere for boys | 
and girls working together under | 
norma! life conditions. ; 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College |} 
levels. } 

Intensive review courses in prep- | 
aration for college entrance require- | 
ments in the Academy. z 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tari; Home Economics, and Liberal 

Ss. j 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


TUFTS COLLEG! 


Completing Its First Century — 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. Preside 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The Christian 


3ITUARIES 
ILLIAM C. ABBE 


William C. Abbe, Minister Emeri- 
of the Universalist Church of the 
od Shepherd, Norwich, Connec- 
it, died at his home after a long 
ess on October 30. 
Nhile he was a student in Tufts 
llege School of Religion, Mr. 
be served the Universalist Church 
incy, Massachusetts, from 
iS to 1937. From 1937 until he 
1ed the armed forces in 1941 as 
aplain of the 26th Division, he 
3 minister of the First Universal- 
Church of Medford, Massa- 
setts. 
\fter long service in the Pacific 
atre of the war, he was given a 
dical discharge in 1944 and after 
valescence accepted a call to the 
iversalist Church of Galveston, 
jana. In 1946 he went to Web- 
- City, lowa, where he remained 
il his call to Norwich in 1949. 
Ilness forced Mr. Abbe to retire 
n the active ministry in 1951. 
‘ the next few months he fought 
personal battle with quiet but 
spicuous courage and even good 
er. Of William Abbe, a ese 
the ministry, Rabbi Marshall J. 
Itzman of the Beth-Jacob Com- 
aity Synagogue, Norwich, wrote: 
“There was a man,’ sang the 
orew poet Bialik, ‘and behold he 
o more.’ He served mankind in a 
cial way, and in that service the 
lities of a genuine inner warmth 
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radiating outward, of deep spiritual- 
ity, and of devotion to his faith 
were salient. To know him was a 
privilege, because these qualities, 
crowned by humility —or more 
correctly, a humbleness of spirit — 
became infectious. One would in- 
variably carry away from his pres- 
ence the germs of Cite qualities. 

“Then God, in His Infinite Wis- 
dom, appointed Death to give him a 
friendly warning at an age when 
most men are stil vigorous. In quiet 
confidence he put his affairs in order 
and prepared himself to meet his 
creator. There was neither over- 
whelming grief nor the agony of 
frustration which comes with lack 
of faith. Instead there was a simple, 
quiet resignation, typical of those 
endowed with bic teee: 

“The other day his breath expired 
and his earthly presence left us — 
even though he willed his remains to 
medical research. And yet, the 
vision of his lean, smiling yet essen- 
tially serious face, and the remem- 
brance of his earnestness of ed Ose, 
graced by the esteem in which his 
colleagues held him, will never de- 
part from us. 

“Tt has been said, ‘A good char- 
acter carries with it the highest 

ower of causing a thing to be be- 
ieved.’ Anyone who has a measure 
of faith in man and in his essential 
goodness can look well to the life of 
our friend, William Abbe of the 
Universalist Church, for inspira- 


>»? 


tion’. 


MRS. SOPHIE H. HOLMES 

Mrs, Sophie H. Holmes, long time 
member of the Universalist-Unitar- 
ian Church in Detroit, died August 
17, 1952 after a long illness. 

She died at the age of 90. Mrs. 
Holmes was born in Rochester, 
Michigan. For many, many years 
she was active in Universalist affairs 
throughout the State of Michigan, 
having been elected several times to 
the presidency of the state women’s 
organization. 

One of her major long time inter- 
ests was the Clara Barton Home 
and the custom of filling the stock- 
ings at Christmas time will remain 
in the Detroit church as a memorial 
to Mrs. Holmes.. 

She was a charter member of the 
Detroit Universalist Church and for 
many years president of the local 


Universalist Mission Circle. She is 
survived by two sons and a daugh- 
ter, five grand children and eleven 
great grand children. 


GEORGE CROSS BANER 

Dr, George Cross Baner, for a 
generation minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Akron, Ohio, 
died at his home in Santa Paula, 
California, Friday, November 7. 
In 1946, Dr. Baner, after retiring 
from his Akron pastorate, moved to 
California. About a year later he 
suffered a cerebral hemorhage. 

At the morning worship services 
in the Akron Universalist Church, 
Dr. Lawrence W. Abbott, the pres- 
ent minister, conducted a memorial 
service for Dr. Baner. Dr. Abbott 
lighted two memorial candles, one 
for George Cross Baner the citizen 
and “community dedicated person”’, 
and one for George Cross Baner, 


_the minister, God’s servant and 


workman’. 

Dean Albert I. Spanton of Akro 
said of his friend and former pastor, 
“Although never neglectful of his 
duties as a Universalist Minister, he 
ever was keenly interested in civic 
affairs. Any and every project for 
the good of Akron Gout count on 
his active support. 

“T have known many Universa- 
list ministers, but never have I 
known any minister of the Univer- 
salist or any other denomination 
more sincere in his beliefs, more 
loyal to his denomination, more de- 
voted to the high calling of the min- 
istry, more active in good works. 

“The high esteem in which Dr. 
Baner was held is indicated by the 
many important offices he filled 
such as President of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention, President of 
the Akron Ministerial Association, 
President of the Akron Kiwanis 
Club and many others.” 


ELIZABETH BACON 

small company of friends of 
Miss Elizabeth Bacon gathered in 
her memory in Unity Temple, Oak 
Park, Illinois, on Sunday afternoon, 


October 19. A simple service of 
music and poetry, reminding those 
Miss 


eae of the beauty o 
acon’s life, was conducted -by the 
Rev. Robert M. Rice and comple- 
mented by Lora Aborn, organist. 
Miss Bacon, a long-time resident of 


Oak Park, died August 8. 
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Symposium, 211. 


INSTALLATIONS 
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ton, 308. Rosalie A. West, 116, 


INSTITUTES 


California Summer Institute, 253. Mid- 
West Institute, 228, : 

Tar Heel Family Institute, 228. Univer- 
salist Summer Institute, 164. 

Vermont Youth Institute, 191. 
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OF UNIVERSALIST MEN 


Association of Universalist Men—Why? 
197, 
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Abbe, William C., 309. 

Ames, Walter Frank, 149. 

Baner, George Cross, 309. 

Bowen, Eugene Bucklin, 173. 

Case, Dr. Lorenzo Dow, 118. 
Cleaveland, Sarah Abbie Kendall, 94. 


Colegrove, Minnie O., 94, 

Eaton, Clarence L., 63. 

Emerson, Mabel I., 255. 

Ferris, Cornelius, 149. 

Friend, Victor A., 46. 
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Jones Effie McCollum, 255. 
ongbrake, George Runyan, 29. 

McPhee, Mrs. Alice Bertha, 118. 

Rasnake, James Madison, 149. 

Robbins, C. Guy, 231. 

Ruggles, Katherine Wilder, 63. 

Sargent, Frank Herbert, 173. 

Stone, Henry W., 118. 

Vallentyne, James W., 173. 


ORDINATIONS 


Anderson, Charles Francis, Jr., 93. B 
Richard Owen, 93, 
DeWolfe, William A., 207. Folsom, Id 
M., 93. Reinhardt, Charles A., 207, 


REPORTS 
Report on Meeting I.A.R.F., 269, 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH © 
AMERICA 

Universalism and You in Fifty-Two: 
Symposium, 8. Meetings of Trustees, 1! 
162. Where Your Unified Appeal Dolla 
Goes, 49, 74, 102, 129, ; 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


David L. Peirce, New Publishing 
President, 218, 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP 


New England Get-Together, 111. U.Y. 
Board Mest, 59, 230. 

Vermont Youth Institute, 191. Y 
Laity Speaks Up, 146, 304. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, past presi 
dent of The Universalist Church 
America, past minister of the 
troit Universalist Church, was gue: 

reacher at the Church of Oz 
ather, Universalist-Unitarian, Di 
troit, Michigan, Sunday morning 
October 5. 


The 


* we * 


Universalist | Church 


standing, was built in 1792. Th 
congregation of this parish was th 
second to organize as a Uniyersal: 
Society. Summer services in thi 
church are conducted by the Mas 
sachusetts Universalist Conventiot 
Last summer the first steps towar 
a complete restoration of this hi 
toric building were taken. The ii 
terior was completely cleaned a 
repainted. Future plans include f 
finishing the pews and recarpetil 
the aisles and platform. 


The Christian Lead 


ITICES 


ASSACHUSETTS COMMIT- 
cE OF FELLOWSHIP 

On October 21, Dana Klotzle was 
ered in transfer to California; 
ason McGinness to New Hamp- 
ire; David MacPherson to the 
ntral Fellowship Committee. Ed- 
rd C. Dimock and James D. 
int were granted a license to 
zach for one year. 

—ALBERT F. Ziecuer, Secretary 


=W YORK FELLOWSHIP 
JMMITTEE 
Action taken at a meeting of the 
| committee, held October 6, 1952, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
1. Renewed Letter of License as 
inister for Max Coots, as of Oc- 
yer 8, 1952. 
2. Authorized the ordination of 
ul M. Husted of Rochester, New 
irk. 
3. Granted Letters of Transfer 
Rev. Charles Girelius to Penn- 
wania; Rev. Harold W. Haynes 
New Hampshire; Rev. John S. 
acPhee to Wisconsin. 
4, Referred favorably to the Cen- 
i Fellowship Committee, the ap- 
cation for Reciprocal Fellowship 
the Rev. John f Daniel of Sara- 
za a. i. ¥. 
—Lyman AcHENBACH, Secretary 
‘NNSYLVANIA FELLOW- 
IP COMMITTEE 
Accepted the transfer of the Rev. 
arles G. Girelius, from the New 
rk State Fellowship Committee, 
iv. 8, 1952. 
Renewed the lay license of Henry 
Felton for three years, Nov. 8, 
32. 
’ —Epwin B. CunnincHaAM, 
Secretary 


IIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
LIANCE 
[he regular monthly meeting of 
Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
1 be held at Bethany Union, 256 
wbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
cember 19, at eleven o’clock. 
Tollowing the business meeting, 
's. Charles H. Monbleau will 
e a program on Christmas Carols. 
Reservations for the luncheon 
yald be made with Mrs. Dumas, 
)-6-0240, by Monday, December 


— Marion H. Pike, Secretary 
tcember, 1952 


MAY WE CALL IT A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT? 

We are more than thrilled to tell 
you about a gift which has come to 
us from The Heckscher Foundation 
for Children of New York City. 

_This summer the camps were 
visited by the president of this 
Foundation. She was most enthu- 
siastic about the work our camps is 
ae for diabetic children and dur- 
ing her tour of the camps she in- 

uired about our specific needs. 
tstanding, of course, is our need 
for a Recreation Center at the Jos- 
lin Camp. We should have some- 
thing rene to the lovely big 
barn at the Clara Barton Camp. 
And now we are to have it! The 
ift which is coming to us from the 
eckscher Foundation will enable 
us to erect a good sized building for 
the use of our campers on rainy and 
cold days when they must have their 
exercise. It will serve, also, as a 
meeting place for our staff and it 
will take from the dining room (our 
only place for these activities at 
present) all the clutter and incon- 
venience of its use for recreational 
urposes. Coming so near to the 
hristmas Season, it is a wonderful 
Christmas Gift in which is wrapped 
much joy for our diabetic coyk: 
We say a great big ieanet gail to 
The Heckscher Foundation! 


A LIGHTED CANDLE 
All over the country Universalist 
women will remember to light a 
candle on Christmas Eve in memory 
of Clara Barton, born on Christmas 
Day in 1821, in the little white house 
in North Oxford which the A.U.W. 
so proudly owns. ~ 
f you should happen to pass by 
here the night before Christmas, 
your attention would be attracted 
be the soft glow from a lighted 
candle in one of the windows there. 


HELP A CHILD 

Let your Season’s Greetings have 
a special meaning — buy cards, the 
proceeds of which help some needy 
child through UNICEF — The 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. These 
cards lithographed in full color are 
sold in boxes of ten cards (two of 
each design) with envelopes, 534” x 
434", per box $1. Order from 
UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, 
United Nations, New York. 


UNIFIED APPEAL 


Monies for our Unified Ap- 
peal fund are already begin- 
ning to come in and we are 
most grateful. We didn’t 
quite make it last year; let’s 
this year and some to spare. 

Every Universalist ought to 
consider this a “must” in his 
own yesh ge giving—say his 
sacrificial gift. If every mem- 
ber on our list were to make 
his contribution — and each 
should as he is able—the mini- 
mum gift for each member 
would be about Three Dollars. 
Maybe it means 10 cents a 
week for 30 weeks, but do it. 
We are always grateful when 
you can give more and do, 


From Yhe Foliet Universalist 
10/12/52 


THE 
GRAPHIC OFFSET 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers of the Christian Leader 
Specialists in Church Printing, 
Sunday Programs, weekly news 
bulletins 
A printing service to fit your 
church budget. 

Contact 
CHARLES W. HARDING 
Room 309 
108 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
KEnmore 6-1173 


ATTENTION! 


Now 
You may order Books reviewed 
on Our Library Pages 
and 
All church and church school 
supplies from your 


UNIVERSALIST BOOK SERVICE 


Address your orders to 
Mrs. Clara R. Bryant 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Starr King Scliocl of Ministry 
244i Le Conte Ave., June53 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


A MESSAGE TO UNIVERSALIST BUSINESSMEN AND WOMEN EVERYWHERE 


The advertisements which appear on this page have been placed 
by loyal Universalist businessmen who believe in The Christian 
Leader as a “Journal of Universalism” as well as in its power to 
spread the news of their particular wares. : 


You, too, can help yourself and your CHURCH paper by sending 
in your advertisement that we may substantially increase our 
advertisin g. 


The cost is small and the need o f your help is great so please write 
for rates and send your advertising copy to 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 
Acting Manager. 


IF YOUR HOME. 
BURNED TONIGHT 


Have you ever thought 
What you would do first? 


Special Conducted 
European Tours — 1953 
NOW BOOKING 

Church Music and Religious Art 


July 8 to August 25, 1953 
From $1388. including ocean voyage: 


Does Your Class 
or Organization 
Need Money Now? 


You would look through the ruins | 
to see what could be salvaged— 
especially for valuables, money and 
records. The chances are the most 
important—your records and cash 
—would be destroyed. 


®We offer you 28 years ex- 
perience serving Church 
and Charitable Organiza- 
tions through a dignified 
money-earning plan. 


®KNOBBY KRAFT JEWELRY 
favorably known for qual- 
ity and workmanship. You 
take no risk and 30 days 
credit ‘if you wish. 


... This tour has been most suc: 
cessful for many years. It i 
especially suited for those er 
gaged in religious education, 
church organists, and choir mas- 
ters. Write for details and itin- 
erary. vol 
Bookings must be made early! 
Lexington Travel Bureau 
David L. Peirce, Manager 
4 Muzzey St., Lexington, Mass. — 
Tel. Le-9-2769 
Please send me details on— 


Unless You Were Protected 
By a SENTRY SAFE 


The initial cost, only, $57.00, will 
more than pay for itself in safe 
deposit box fees saved, not to 
mention the convenience and peace 
of mind you will enjoy. 


@Write for particulars and 


‘ wee DIMENSIONS 
mention The Christian Bane le 244, x 17Vy x 17%, Church Music and Art Tour........ 
Leader. Inside vescssssssssssssssse 15 x 12 x 12Y%h Other travel........ 
F.0.B. Rochester, Coronation Tours........ 
shipping weight 225 Ibs. | Winter Cruises........ f >\ 


THE KNOBBY KRAFTERS 


Box 300 :: Attleboro, Mass. 


BRUSH-PUNNETT SAFE CO. 


